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riscos Frying Primer for Your Students ! 


ABC 
Successful Frying: 


HEN a lesson on fried foods is scheduled, many 

W teachers like to build it around these carefully 
tested Crisco frying methods. Proper frying with pure, 
all-vegetable Crisco does away with unpleasant smoke 
and smell. And this outline covers the economical us¢ 


gives the steps that assure students 
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of cooking fat... 
crisply browned, delicious, digestible fried foods! 







PROCTER & GAMBLI 
Home Eco..omics Dept., lvorvdale 17. Ohto 








TO PAN-FRY 


1. Use heavy frying-pan. 






2. Fry over medium heat. Avoid overheating. 










3. Proper amount of Crisco is important! 





SIZE OF PAN UNCOATED FOODS* 






3 tablespoons Crisco 





Ina pan 8" diameter use 








; cup Crisco 





Ina pan 9" diameter use 


cup Crisc« 





a pan 10" diameter use 





B. TO DEEP-FRY 


1. Frv all food in Crisco heated to one temperature 
65°F. A frving thermometer is the sure way to test 








temperature 





2. Use a deep kettle or saucepan with a frying basket 






to fit. Fill pan no more than half full. A 2 quart 





saucepan ’ deep top diameter will require ibout 





114 pounds of Crisco 
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3. Fry small quantities of food at a time to 





bling over 


CARE OF CRISCO FOR RE-USE 


1. Strain Crisco through cheesecloth-lined sieve 






ifter 






each use to remove food particles or crumbs 


Use it only for frying, 







2. Keep used Crisco in i cool place 
not for baking 


3. 


tablesp« mons of fresh 
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Crisco to replace that used in 





For best results when re-using Crisco 









previous Irying- 


use 
CRISCO | 
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IT'S DIGESTIBLE! 
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Two home 
economics 

| lessons from 

One classroom 
assignment 
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THE RECIPE ABOVE does more than tell your students 
how to bake a better breakfast cake. It also demon- 
strates how they can cut their milk bill a third by 
using Carnation Evaporated Milk. 

Carnation, you know, is good, country fresh milk... 
made double-rich by evaporation. Undiluted, it has 
the consistency of rich cream...so heavy it whips. 
And even when mixed “half-and-half” with water, 
it is still richer than all state standards for bottled 
milk... yet costs far less. 

No other form of milk has so many uses as Carnation. 
Use it for all your milk and most cream needs. 


And remember, your own home economics budget 
will stretch further, too, when you use Carnation. 
FREE: Three new Home Service Bulletins, of special inter- 
est to Home Economists, and the famous “Velvet Blend” 
recipe book, are yours for the asking. Address Carnation 
Company, Dept. B-41, Los Angeles 36, California. 












N ™ 
3 How Carnation stretches 
your milk and cream budget 
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LESSON 
ONE 
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> An easier, time- 
| = saving recipe for richer 
7 & recipe fe 

COFFEE CAKE 


(makes 8”x 8” cake) 
¥, cup Carnation Evaporated Milk, undiluted 
2 cups home-prepared or packaged biscuit mix 
1 egg 1 tablespoon butter 





V4 cup sugar 
Combine biscuit mix with sugar. Beat 
Carnation and egg together. Add to dry 
ingredients and mix lightly until all ingre- 
dients are just moistened. Turn into 8-inch 
square pan (2” deep) which has been 
rubbed with 1 tablespoon butter. 


SPICY TOPPING 
V4 cup brown sugar 
l teaspoon cinnamon ‘4 teaspoon nutmeg 
1 tablespoon butter 
Combine all topping ingredients and 
sprinkle over the top of cake batter. 
Bake in moderate oven (375° F.) 
25-30 minutes. 







Nothing 
but water 
is taken out of 
Carnation Milk— 
all the good, sweet 
cream is left in. 
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WATER CARNATION 


Se agen eae 


In sauces, puddings or any 
recipe calling for milk, use 
Carnation mixed with an 
equal amount of water. 


— In coffee and in 
most recipes call- 
ing for cream, use 
Carnation Milk 
as it pours from 
the can. 
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. MILK 
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Whip chilled Carnation for 
ice box desserts and dessert 
toppings. 





“from Contented Cows’ 
















CHIQUITA BANANA SAYS: 


Banana Oatmeal Cookies 


are quick'n’ easy to make...wonderful to eat! 











One of the most popular of all banana recipes, as reported in a national taste-test survey 


BANANA OATMEAL COOKIES 


1% cups sifted flour 1 egg, well-beaten Sift together flour, sugar, soda, salt, nutmeg 
1 cup sugar 1 cup mashed ripe and cinnamon into mixing bowl. Cut in 
Y% teaspoon baking soda bananas* shortening. Add egg, bananas, rolled oats 
1 teaspoon salt 2 to 3 bananas) and nuts. Beat until thoroughly blended. 
Y% teaspoon nutmeg 1% cups rolled Drop by teaspoonfuls, about 1% inches 
% teaspoon cinnamon quick oats apart, onto ungreased cookie pans. Bake in 
*% cup shortening Ye cup chopped nuts a moderately hot oven (400° F.) about 15 


minutes, or until cookies are done. Remove 
from pan immediately. Makes about 3's 
dozen cookies. 


*Use fully ripe bananas . . . yellow peel flecked with brown UNITED FRUIT COMPANY, Pier 3, North River, New York 6 
ea Romamae covtribule 
sil > ® 
iy 4) 
pe { { flaser, “s quick food mMInG4- ++ \ 
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Vitamins A, thiomine(B:), oa 

7 riboflavin (82); ascorkic 

frock. q : A 2} acid (c),amd ruc. 
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Says Patricia Collier, 





\ 
) DOLE Home Economist, 
| 215 Market Street, 
, => . San Francisco 6, California 
describes the versatility of 
“A quick and accurate description of 
| DOLE Pineapple Juice would be as follows: 
ee . . 
DOLE Hawaiian Pineapple Juice {ss unstated ice of sun 
) . 
{ ripened pineapples grown on the DOLE 
Plantations in Hawaii. No sugar, or 
‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ anything else is added to this 
as a beverage and as an ingredient in cooking facies diihiithis Silas * 


—_— 


we 


..-™ 





Your classes are familiar with the popularity and appropriateness of DOLE Pine- 
apple Juice as a starter for breakfast, or as a refreshing drink between meals or 
when thirsty. But it might surprise your classes to learn that DOLE Pineapple 
Juice is ideal to serve with a wide variety of foods. For example: 


DOLE Pineapple Juice harmonizes with any kind of 
snack — crackers and cheese, appetizers, cookies, cakes. 


It’s amazing how its bright Hawaiian flavor comple- 
ments that of seafood salads—crab, shrimp, lobster, and 
tuna. DOLE Pineapple Juice is also delicious to drink 
with hamburger and frankfurter sandwiches, spareribs 
and sauerkraut, ham and sausage. 


As an ingredient, DOLE Pineapple Juice introduces a 
subtle “extra” in salad dressings, cheese spreads and 
muffin mixes. It’s unsurpassed in sherbets, ice cream and 
fruit punches. And to prevent sliced apples, bananas, _ UNSWEETENED 
pears, and avocados from turning brown, sprinkle them PINEAPPLE JUNC 
generously with DOLE Pineapple Juice. 
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Six questions for 
home economics students 





How does canning affect the nutritional 
value of foods? 





Is it necessary to use canned foods all at 
once, or will they keep after the can has 
been opened? 





Do canneries use the so-called ‘Surplus 


Crops’’? 


Do your students know the answers to these im- 
portant questions? The next time you have a few 
spare minutes in your classes, try them out and see. 


The answers to these and many other questions 
about canned foods are all in illustrated booklets 
offered free of charge by American Can Company, 
the world’s leading manufacturer of cans for food. 


The Canned Food Handbook is packed with facts 
about cans, the canning processes, and how they 
affect different foods. The High School Manual On 
Commercially Canned Foods is another source of 
canned food information. Choice Recipes And Menus 
Using Canned Foods presents still more facts and 
features 130 recipes using canned foods as well as 
valuable information on what constitutes a well- 
balanced diet. 


Send for copies of these interesting, helpful book- 
lets for your classes today. Fill in the handy coupon 
on this page. 





How long will food in cans keep before the 
can is opened? 





What is ““vacuum packing”’ and how does 
it affect canned foods? 


What kind of opener is best for opening 
food cans? 

















_ 
i 
! AMERICAN CAN COMPANY ! 
I Home Economics Section l 
l 100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 1 
| Please send me, free of charge, for class distri- I 
l bution, the number of booklets indicated: i 
I QUANTITY: I 
l — The Canned Food Handbook i 
1 ——High School Manual On Commercially | 
Canned Foods \ 
I —Choice Recipes And Menus Using Canned 
| Foods | 
> ee I 
I School ] 
1 sn | 
City Zone State | 


H-4-51 


Lewes eee eee eee ee eee 
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TIPS for Teenagers 


HOW’S YOUR RATING with the gang? It’s 
bound to be high if you praise your friends’ fine 
qualities . . . if you’re fun to be with! And you'll 
start every day better with a good breakfast. 
Try a main dish of fruit, Kellogg’s PEP and 
milk. PEP gives you more vitamins than any 
other wheat flakes cereal! The day’s full require- 
ment of vitamin D. Supplies vitamin B, and the 
other vitamins found in toasted whole wheat. 











YOUR TALENT HOMEMAKING? A good way 
to get practical experience is to prepare break- 
fast for your family. Set the table attractively 
and try this menu: Frozen Berries, Kellogg’s 
PEP, Cinnamon Toast, Coffee. Crisp, toasty 
Kellogg’s Pep provides whole grain values of 
iron, niacin and thiamine. 














A TELEPHONE CALL may mean a hike, a bike ride, 
or roller skating. Active sports take a lot of energy. 








igs But you can breeze right along if you've started off 
Soe with at least 14 of your day’s calories for breakfast. 
. Include a big bowl of Kellogg’s PEP. These crisp 
| | whole wheat flakes give you a quick refueling, plus 

. important minerals and vitamins. 


























a 
\_\niit_ (PLEASE POST THIS ON YOUR BULLETIN BOARD) 


fora better breakfast 
better eat Uflluggs 





KELLOGG’S CORN FLAKES + RICE KRISPIES - PEP 
RAISIN BRAN FLAKES - 40% BRAN FLAKES - ALL-BRAN 
SHREDDED WHEAT - KRUMBLES + CORN-SOYA 


FREE- 





TO HOME ECONOMICS 
TEACHERS 


“EAT A GOOD BREAKFAST.” Colorful 6-page 
folder. Gives minute-saving tips on arranging 
supplies, preparing breakfast. Also Breakfast 
Planner chart, menus, cooking tips. Limit: 30 
copies, please. So mail your request soon. See 
coupon section, page 318. Or write Kellogg Co., 
JHE 4-51, Home Economics Services, Battle 
Creek, Mich 


+ 
filloy OF BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 
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SWIFT & COMPANY 


bathe Sogew 


This suggestion 
contributed by 
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Now, dial” The food-heepung That 
besl sud your Caboraiory needs... 


ew TWIN-CONTROL Kelvinator ! 

















Now, Kelvinator brings your laboratory the marvel 
of Twin Controls in a magnificent new two-door 
refrigerator-freezer combination! Not one control 
for two compartments but a separate control for 
each! Now, for the first time—you can dial zero or 
below in the freezer, and at the same time have 
completely independent control of both cold and 
moisture in the “Cold Mist” Compartment for 
finest food-keeping ever achieved! 


d here! 








-col 
Dial faster zero-co 


For extra-fast freezing of meats, fruits, vege- 
tables, cooked foods, ice cubes, just dial here! 
Separately insulated, separately refrigerated, 
the big Frozen Food Chest gives your labora- 
tory the same dependable low-temperature 
storage you'd get from a separate home freezer! 


the right cold 


Dial here! 


and moisture 


Kelvinator’s "Cold Mist’’ keeps foods from 
drying out . . . miraculously fresh for days! 
And this separate dial lets you maintain that 
ideal balance of cold and moisture through 
all seasons and under all climatic condi- 
tions. Want more cold . . . less moisture? 











Just dial what you want, independently of 
the freezer above. 








Defrosts automatically! 


Once you dial the right cold and moisture, there’s no 
defrosting in the food compartment. A marvelous new 
device, the Kelvinator “Humidiplate,” takes care of 
that. The “Humidiplate” defrosts quickly, automatically 

. yet maintains entire food compartment at just the 
cold and moisture you want. 


You ge uwebt f FEATURES, Too! 


An amazing 12 cu. ft. of cold—in no 
more floor space than used by old-style 
"6's."’ Kelvinator, first maker of electric 
refrigerators for the home and pioneer 
of full-length design, gives your labora- 





















Naeetas 
Giant, 70-lb. — Bushel-Plus Super hs 
Freezer. A real a <x Crisper Drawer. > ter 
freezer withbelow- que, : Exclusive with 
zero-cold you can Kelvinator! Extra SS: 


trust, powered by Kelvinator's super- 
dependable Polarsphere ... backed by 
Kelvinator's 37-year know-how. 


Ger moe 


refrigerated space—keeps more than a 
bushel of fruits, vegetables, beverages 
deliciously cold. 





Gi Melnranator 








New Accessory But- 
Chest. Keeps 
butter cold for safe 
preservation — yet 


2 doors to wonders! Separate freezer above, "Cold Mist"’ below! 


tory more easy-to-reach storage space 
at the front . . . with cold clear to the 
floor! Ask your dealer about special low 
prices to school home economics de- 
partments. Or write Kelvinator Kitchen. 








lets you dial desired softness for easy 
spreading. 
most convenient use. 


Entire chest removable for 





DIVISION OF NASH-KELVINATOR CORPORATION 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
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Demonstrate 





2. Separate the three slashed sides of the wrapper from 


the edges of the package. 





1. Pull up seam at one end of package of Kraft De Luxe 
Slices of Pasteurized Process American Cheese. Slash the 





wrapper down the center of the two seamless sides and 


along the bottom of the seam edge which has been raised. 3. Open the top half of the wrapper. What still appears 
to be a solid piece is, you'll find, 8 perfect slices that 


separate easily —like peeling a banana. 





4. For each sandwich split a bun and spread the bottom 5. Arrange leaf lettuce on the bun halves with salad 
half with peanut butter and the top half with Miracle dressing. Put the sandwich halves together. 


Whip Salad Dressing. Separate Kraft De Luxe Slices of 
Pasteurized Process American Cheese and place a slice on 


each peanut butter bun half. 


THE WORLOS FAVORITE CHEESES ARE MADE OR /MPORTEO “KRAFT 
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the cnbelevable. 


Show your students the 
new. perfect wav to buy 
process cheese in slices 


Slices in a package so neat and tight! How could 
there be? Even if your students have seen these 
packages in the cheese displays at stores, they still 
may not believe what the labels say. Thousands of 
grown-up women haven't. grocers tell us. 

So here is an exciting demonstration for your 
classes—how quickly and easily sandwiches are made 
with Kraft De Luxe Slices. You will find them 


interested in these facts: 





These process cheese slices are made, cut, wrapped 


6. Arrange the bunwiches on a 


platter. Serve with milk. 


by Kraft a wholly new way to bring you extra good 
tasting slices and the handiest slices vou’ ve ever used, 

\ marvelous new invention actually forms the 
process cheese into slices as it comes from the pas- 
teurizer—capturing extra-good flavor in every slice. 
They're perfect slices—absolutely uniform in size and 
thickness with no slivers, no dried edges. Slices that 
separate easily ... like peeling a banana. And they're 


protected by Kraft all the way to your test kitchen. 


KRAFT FOODS COMPANY, Chicago, Illinois 








FIVE KINDS 
IN KRAFT DELUXE SLICES 














Washington News 





MOVING DAY AND PLANS AHEAD 
FLORENCE FALLGATTER 


President, American Home Economics Association 


ON DAY, February 26, 1951, became an im- 
portant date in the history of the American 
Home Economics Association. It was 





moving day! There have been other moving days; 
but on this date, the Association for the first time 
went into a building that from now on can be 
thought of as home. The purchase of the building 
at 1600 Twentieth Street, N.W. has been made pos- 
sible by the generous gifts of members and friends. 
For some, they have been gifts of money—for others, 
tireless effort and much time have been spent in 
projects that brought more funds into the building 
budget. For all, professional devotion and pride 
have been expressed through the giving. 

Though the “Business as Usual” signs went up 
in the offices of the AHEA headquarters staff as 
each desk was moved in, the real transformation 
of the AHEA Building is just beginning. 

Our goal won’t be accomplished in a week, a 
month, or a single year; but beginnings have been 
made, and progress is in exceptionally capable and 
careful hands. The physical transformation of the 
inside of the building has been entrusted to a fur- 
nishings committee with Marie Mount, dean of 
the College of Home Economics at the University 
of Maryland, as chairman and Mrs. Alva Tyler 
Engel, homemaker and former member of the Wash- 
ington HEIB group, as co-chairman. Other mem- 
bers of this committee are Rua Van Horn of the 
U. S. Office of Education, who represents both the 
AHEA and Phi Upsilon Omicron; Katherine Smith 
of the National Canners Association; Margaret 
Brew, an economist with the Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economics, USDA, Washing- 
ton; Mildred Horton, AHEA executive secretary; 
and Frances Urban, AHEA field secretary. 

Before choosing a firm of decorators and deciding 
upon a plan, this committee went over every inch 
of the AHEA building; inspected a number of 





recently decorated buildings, both old and new, 


which house organizations similar to ours. The 
selected decorating firm was asked to outline a 
redecoration and furnishings plan which when com- 
pleted would be within a price range established by 
the executive committee, but which would be set 
up in a series of units to be undertaken on a priority 
basis as funds become available. The executive 
committee authorized an expenditure of $10,000 
during the current fiscal year to take care of the 
necessary repairs to the building and to provide a 
beginning for the proposed redecoration and furnish- 
ing of the AHEA Building. 

“Our three-year plan” is the informal expression 
the committee uses when referring to the complete 
plans for furnishing the building. The actual time 
which will be necessary to complete the so-called 
three-year plan will depend largely upon contribu- 
tions to the Permanent Headquarters Fund. 

A friendly atmosphere in the AHEA Building 
has already been achieved. Our efforts now are 
directed toward extending that friendly atmospher 
to our AHEA members and to our professional 
friends through the new facilities offered by our 
building. For the first time, the Association is in 
a position to offer the hospitality of a headquarters 
building. Mrs. Ella MeNaughton, as the presi- 
dent of the District of Columbia Home Economics 
Association, is chairman of a committee to con- 
sider how the facilities of the AHEA Building may 
best serve AHEA and other groups. Other members 
of this committee are Edna Amidon of the U. 8 
Office of Education; Frances Kirkpatrick, Georg 
Washington University; Margaret Matthews, Wash- 
ington Gas Light Company; Ruth O’Brien, Bureau 
of Human Nutrition and Home Economies, USDA; 
Mary Rokahr, Extension Service; Georgia Mae 
Smith, Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone Com- 
pany; and Mrs. Isabelle MeGovran, homemaker 

This committee recognizes that the new head- 
quarters: building should provide first for the efh- 
cient transaction of the Association’s official busi- 
ness and for official business meetings of the Asso- 
ciation but that plans should also include provision 
for committee and larger meetings of the D.C. and 
other state home economics associations, and pos- 
sibly use of the reception and public rooms by or- 
ganizations with which AHEA members are re- 
lated professionally. The headquarters staff will 


of course welcome visitors as the “three-year plan” 


develops. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
Forty-second Annual Meeting, Cleveland, Ohio, June 26 to 29, 1951 
Headquarters: Cleveland Public Auditorium 
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Which Emphasis for 


Professional ‘Training? 


Should CoO le Wes 


of home economics mayors? Dr. Marv 
Home Economics 

gan State College. here discusses the 
economics mayor Dr. 


and biochemist in the 


CCONOMICS 


emphasize profe sstonal training or gene ral education in 
Dye, 
Association and dean of the School of Home Economics at Michi- 


Aqnes Fay Moraan, chairman of the 


the 
a former pre side nt of the 


training 


Ame rican 


importance of general education for the home 


de partment of home 


Agricultural Exp riment Station at the University 


ore al fornia. Be rkhels yy. presents the CASE for primary emphasis on profe ssional train- 


nia thout loss of general education 


value S 


THE PLACE OF GENERAL EDUCATION 


MARIE 


KFORE the 


ucation for the professionally trained home 


amount and kind of general ed- 


economist can be discussed, some aspects Ol 
To- 


higher eduea- 


higher education for women must be clarified. 
kind of 


tion should women have is being talked of about 


aay, the question ol what 


is much as a century ago when they were first 
being admitted to colleges. Now that women have 


proved that they are capable of the same intel- 
when pursuing the 


What 
fields of study will help them become satisfied, 


lectual achievement as 


men 


same curriculums, this question becomes: 


rroductive, and useful members of contemporary 


society? 

There will be ready agreement that the purposes 
of higher education are to enable American youth 
to have a richer life, to more effectively meet the 
problems and demands of living as a person, to 
function as a citizen of a democracy and of the 
world, and to earn a living. The term “general 
education” is accepted as covering those phases of 
nonspecialized learning which should be the com- 
mon experience of all college men and women and 
which will make a major contribution to the first 
three of 


these purposes. The report of the Presi- 


DYE 
dent’s Commission on Higher Education states 
that 

General education should give to the student the values, 
ittitudes, knowledge, and skills that will equip him to 
live rightly and well in a free society. It should enable 
him to identify, interpret, select and build into his own 
life those components of his cultural heritage that con- 
tribute richly to understanding and appreciation of th 
world in which he lives It should therefore embrace 
ethical values, scientific generalizations, and aesthetic con- 


ceptions, as well as an understanding of the purposes and 


character of the 


that 


economic and social institutions 


(J) 


political 


men have devised 


To accomplish this general education for women, 
a somewhat different 
that 


present-day college education for women has been 


tvpe of training is needed 
from for men. The general questioning of 


discussed in books and articles by so many college 


presidents (2), (3) and others that it will not be 


reviewed here. Most of these authors point out 
that women should have training which will help 
to prepare them for the roles that most will follow 
While most 


training for an occupation, the majority will fol- 


as wives and mothers. women want 


low this for a brief time between college gradua- 


tion and marriage. If this training for an oeccupa- 
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a he 


tion can be related to woman’s probable future 
role in her own home, a double purpose is served. 

But what is a home economist? How do the ob- 
jectives for her education differ from those for other 
fields? 


ing in home economics and the related sciences 


Briefly, she is a person who through train- 


has an understanding of homes and families and an 
appreciation of their significance to her and to 
society. For this 
gram should embrace training in the social and 


reason, her educational pro- 


natural sciences as well as in home economics. 
The type and extent of the program in each area 
needs discriminating selection to include only the 
essentials. Among the social sciences, this train- 
ing of the home economist will include enough: 
(1) psychology to give her a basis for understand- 
ing children and adults; (2) sociology to enable 
her to understand the relation of the home to so- 
ciety and the way social groups function; (3) 
economics to understand its principles and their 
effect on the financial security of the family. The 
home economist must knowledge of the 
factors that affect the changing health needs of 
To aequire this knowledge, she needs 


have a 


individuals. 
an understanding of the principles of such sciences 
as bacteriology, physiology, and chemistry, in ad- 
dition to the social sciences. To some extent this 
training may overlap the program for general edu- 
cation, but it may be more extensive and include 
additional fields. Through the basic training in 
home economies, clarification of ideals of family 
living, knowledge, understanding, and a certain 
level of skill will be acquired that concern (1) 
the family and the factors that contribute to a 
stable, happy family life; (2) the 
growth and development of children not only for 


democratic 


the value in rearing of children but for the insight 
toward understanding oneself; (3) management for 
more successful use of the resources of time, en- 
ergy, and money to enrich personal and family 
life; (4) housing and furnishing and equipment for 
the home that will provide for its comfort, at- 
tractiveness, satisfaction, and efficiency; (5) the 
nutritional needs for self and family, and the foods 
and ways of preparing them to supply these needs 
and to provide satisfaction; (6) the clothing and 
textile needs of self and family, as well as their 


purchase and care. 
The Core Curriculum 


To summarize, the training of a home economist 
includes general education, certain of the social 


and natural sciences, and the various areas of home 
Upon this 


economics. broad base, frequently 
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called the core curriculum, good professional train- 
ing can be built. In the study of the curriculums 
of the 60 institutions made by the committee on 
criteria for evaluating college programs of home 
economics, it was found that the programs for 
training the professional majors in the various 
fields of home economics are an important part 
of the work of most departments of home eco- 
nomics in colleges. That this training be of high 
quality is the aim of each department. To pro- 
vide for this requires adequate allowance in the 
curriculums for the necessary courses in home eco- 
With the large and 


rapidly increasing body of subject matter, this is 


nomics and in related fields. 


difficult to attain in a four-year college program 
It should be 


training can be expected to provide the opportunity 


recognized that the undergraduat: 
for gaining only the knowledge, skills, apprecia- 
tions, and judgment that will enable the student 
to attain a reasonable proficiency in het protes- 
enough for 


sional field a beginning job. A dis- 


criminating selection of what is to be taught as 
well as how to teach it will ye rmit adequate cur- 
riculums to be planned. 

Probably the most difficult curriculum to pla 
is that for teaching home economics in high schoo! 
The prospective teacher must know the various 
subject matter fields and the supporting ones not 
only well enough to teach the subjects at the high 
school level but also well enough to give her 
deeper understanding of them and their place in 


a better home and family life. Super- 


building 
ficial information on what and how but not why 
will not provide enough knowledge and judgment 
to interpret and evaluate the new discoveries. In 
addition, she must understand the fundamental 
principles of learning and have the abilities nee- 
essary to apply them in teaching. This program 
can be attained in four years, but it will not permit 


much time to be spent in elective eourses 


Contribution of Additional Study 


Similarly, other professional curriculums must 
provide for the training and experience required 
for competence. For some, the demand of the pro- 
fessional field for additional work in related areas 

for example, in writing, radio, and speech—can- 
not be attained in four years without reducing 
some work in the core curriculum or the profes- 
sional. If we believe that the core is made up of 
education essential for all home economists, then 
only the professional studies can be modified. Ii 
a woman is to remain in a profession, additional 


study is to be expected. 











hoi 
un! 
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The professionally trained home economist brings 
to her work not only the skill and knowledge needed 
for the profession but also a recognition of the ways 
that it may be used to help homes and families or 


how homes and families affect the profession. For 


instance, training for retailing in textiles and cloth- 
ing may be given by including only those fields 
that apply directly. These probably would in- 
clude textiles, clothing, related art, economies, re- 
tailing, psychology, and textile chemistry. What 
would the “home economies core” contribute to this 
strictly occupational curriculum? It should bring 
a better understanding of families and their wants 
and needs, the use of the family income, the needs 
of children as well as adults, and the consume 
point of view. Because of this training, the home 
economist can make a different and important con- 
tribution to her employe! Or take the field of in- 
stitution administration What does the home 
economist have to contribute that the restaurant 

Both would 


have training in foods, quantity cookery, nutrition, 


administration major does not have? 


chemistry, bacteriology, institution management, 
furnishing and equipment, marketing, economics, 
and personne! The home economist would have 
knowledge and experience in dealing with people, 
including children, in managing a small group in 
a home situation, an understanding of principles otf 
art as applied to personal appearance, of home fur- 


nishings and food, and an appreciation of the wide 
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variation in personal preferences in foods. She 
would bring to her job as manager of the food serv- 
ice an understanding of the people who work under 
her as well as the desires of customers. It is in 
ways such as these that the value of the core train- 
ing in home economics is valuable to the profes- 
sional person on her job. 

What I have been trying to say is that a pro- 
fessional home economist brings to her job not only 
the necessary technical knowledge and skills but 
also a point of view and a set of values that are 
being recognized increasingly as assets. Certainly 
this is one of the reasons why an increasing num- 
ber and variety of jobs are open to home econo- 
mists. Today, with the changing conditions and 
the uncertainty of the future, college women must 
be versatile in what they can do. They must be 
able to manage their own homes effectively, to 
make contributions to the larger society, and to 
earn their living in a field that is interesting and 


challenging to them 
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PROFESSIONAL TRAINING THE MAJOR CONCERN 


AGNES FAY MORGAN 


HE questions raised in this paper have to do 
with the bases of the professional curricula 
offered by the home economies units of col- 
leges and universities. For simplification, perhaps 
too sweeping, these questions are put as follows: 
1. What professional curricula are home economics 


, 


departments exclusively competent to direct’ 


— 


2. What preprofessional and professional courses 
do these curricula require and what general edu- 
cation in the broadest sense should these cur- 
ricula contain? 

3. What general edueation offered by the home 
economics department should these curricula 
contain? 

1. The professions or occupations for which the 
home economics department is best and even 
uniquely qualified to prepare students are of four 


tvpes: (a) teaching home economics at all levels; 


(b) the practice ol dietetics, nutrition, and food 
service and technology; (c) the promotion for busi- 
ness of goods and services used in the home; and 
(d) research in all fields of home and family 
studies. Some of these types overlap, and each 
contains several subdivisions which at first sight 
may seem discrete enough to be segregated from 
the others. The academie background and philos- 
ophy of most of the paid jobs into which home 
economics graduates are likely to fit are, however, 
fairly well covered by these four groups. Our con- 
cern here is with the college or university offerings 
which are best fitted to prepare students for com- 
petition on each of these four levels. 


Curriculum for the Teacher 


(a) The teaching of home economics in the 


junior and senior high schools, at present in junior 
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colleges, in agricultural extension and other forms 
of adult education, and to some extent in the busi- 
ness world involves the use of concepts and experi- 
ences in all of the five or six subject matter fields 
of home economics, and in education as well. We 
may list these subject matter fields as food and nu- 
trition, textiles and clothing, family economics and 
home management, family relations and child de- 
velopment, and related art including home furnish- 
ing. Housing represents another field, which in 
some cases may be developed separately or may 
be included with home management or home fur- 
nishing. Since the homemaker needs understand- 
ing and skills in all these diverse fields, the teache: 
of homemaking must embrace them all. In four on 
five years, she can gain only a nodding acquaint- 
ance with each of them, particularly if she ae- 
quires, in addition, the necessary grounding in the 
fundamental disciplines upon which they are built 
and in the arts of pedagogy. For each of these 
fields has a substratum without which their culti- 
vation is haphazard and even dangerous. Food 
and nutrition must build on chemistry, physics, 
physiology, and bacteriology; textiles and clothing 
on these same sciences and art principles as well: 
family economics and home management on eco- 
nomics, business administration, and statistics: 
family relations and child development on psy- 
chology, sociology, and anthropology; applied art 
on art, history, and architecture. Some prerequisite 
study in each of these disciplines is usually pre- 
scribed for the future teacher of home economics 
Here is indeed general education of the broadest 
sort! If the need for these fundamental studies br 
admitted, the home economics teacher must present 
not the narrowest but the broadest of the general 
cultural backgrounds available to all secondary 


school teachers. 


The College Teacher an Exception 


The college and university teacher of home eco- 
nomics was purposely omitted from the list above 
mentioned since his or her qualifications are at once 
narrower and deeper than those required of other 
teachers of this subject. These qualifications have 
more in common with those required for the re- 
search level of professional service than with those 
for the secondary school and adult teaching level. 
Such teachers ordinarily confine their attention to 
one or two of the five or six fields mentioned, or 
even to one segment of one of these fields. It 
might follow that an adequately staffed college or 
university department of home economics should 


contain a minimum of five or six members, a 
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goal that is obviously not attainable at the present 


time. 


The Food and Nutrition Specialist 

(b) The practice of dietetics, nutrition, food 
service and technology has developed into one of 
the major professional outlets for college women 
The jobs filled are those of hospital dietitians, 
institution managers, food service supervisors in- 
cluding school lunch managers, test kitchen and 
food laboratory technicians, pubhe health nutri- 
tionists, newspaper and magazine writers on food 


topics, radio and television food specialists, 


and 


other similar occupations. 
The preparation for these jobs is usually concen- 
trated in the food and nutrition segment of the 


the 


home economics department but must include 
foundation sciences plus economics and business 
administration as well General education is there- 
fore far from lacking in these curricula but is less 
varied and extensive than that implied in the get 
eral home economics curriculum. It must be ex- 


plicitly safeguarded and extended 


Preparation for the Business Job 


(ic) The promotion tor business of goods and 
services used in the home has greatly, expanded thie 
opportunities of home economics graduates in re- 
eent vears. This is a tremendously varied and 
flexible grouping, for which no hard and fast rules 
of the game can usefully be formulated. The col- 
lege degree is usually of no great Importance 
itself in the eves Ol the business employer except 
as an opening gambit. The broad preparation 
visualized for the secondary school teacher may 
fit the case sometimes, or the tightly knit program 
of the specialist may be needed. Overlapping on 
all of the other three types of profession is inevita- 
ble, and indeed graduates frequently progress from 
one to another of these jobs. The essentials here 
are, often enough, personal qualities not produced 


nor even much medified by academic training 
Emphasis on Lasting Disciplines 


Elaborate instruction in radio, television, pho- 
tography, writing methods, and demonstration 
techniques is sometimes offered; but there may be 
a question as to the economy of including these 
things in the curriculum at the expense of more 
lasting disciplines. These techniques are con- 
stantly changing and are highly selective in a 
given job or even the same job for different firms. 
Perhaps they should largely be left for on-the-job 
development. 
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The college or university can furnish the stu- 
dent with the unchanging principles and modes of 
thought upon which may be based intelligent ac- 
tion in any field of home service. The utility com- 
pany employee who has learned some of the laws 
of physics and chemistry is more likely to be 
able to answer the customer’s questions about gas 
pressures and efficiency of ovens than one who 
has merely used the ovens for much cooking and 
who has learned verbatim the manufacturer’s story 
about his product. Both of the latter types of 
preparation are also useful and perhaps inevitable 
but may not be logically considered part of the 
curriculum responsibility. The graduate with a 
general home economics major may be well pre- 
pared for a start in the business world, but the 
graduate with a specialized curriculum is likely 
to reach the upper echelons sooner. 


Preparation for Research and College Teaching 


(d) Research in all fields of home and family 
studies is necessary, and its needs, including per- 
sonnel, must be foreseen and planned for. At least 
two avenues are open to the person who wishes to 
undertake a research career in any of the fields 
of home economics. One of these leads out of the 
fundamental disciplines upon which such research 
is based; the other, out of the corresponding special- 
ized curriculum in home economics. The chemist 
or biochemist may turn to nutrition in the graduate 
school, the economist to family economies, the psy- 
chologist to child development or family relations 
Or the home economics graduate with a major in 
nutrition may turn to chemistry, biochemistry, 
physiology, and histology for the necessary sup- 
plementing courses to fill out the nutrition gradu- 
ate requirements. In either case, some advanced 
undergraduate courses must be undertaken before 
the candidate is ready for qualification for the 
PhD. This is at once the bane and the glory of 
all the home economics fields. All of them borrow 
principles and techniques from their mother dis- 
ciplines and, in turn, utilize these to add to the 
sum of human knowledge and skill in the solution 
of home and family problems. By whichever door 
the research student enters, she must emerge with 
doubled qualifications. Here we may see one 
cause for the continuing scarcity of PhD degrees 
among home economists. 

The college or university staff of the home eco- 
nomics department, and indeed the junior college 
staff as soon as this is possible, should present the 
experience and abilities required for research at- 
tainment. This is in line with the recommendations 
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of the Report of the President’s Commission on 
Higher Education and with the expressed policy of 
most of the leading colleges and universities in 
this country. Home economics has been generally 
much slower in attaining this ideal than most other 


academic and professional departments. 


Special Criteria for Certain Fields 


Certain fields, notably clothing construction and 
design and applied art, are not suitable for the 
application of the research and PhD degree yard- 
stick but have begun to develop suitable similar 
criteria of their own. In some of the large institu- 
tions, this has become an urgent problem which 
should be given immediate attention. Outstand- 
ing success in teaching, although not unique to 
these fields, should certainly be considered; but 
obviously this must be supported by evidence of 
increased scholarship and creative achievement. 


General Education in the Four Curricula 


2. What preprofessional and professional courses 
do these curricula require and what general educa- 
tion in the broadest sense should these curricula 
contain? 


Preparation for Teaching 


(a) The general home economics curriculum de- 
signed for teachers obviously requires a solid core 
of studies of the fundamental type, not only to 
supply the disciplines, techniques, and experiences 
used in the home economics applications later but 
for their much desired general education values. 
This latter need is actually only the obverse side 
of the former, and general education may perhaps 
be defined as that education which casts illumina- 
tion on the duties and processes of life, both of the 
family and of the professions. The proportionate 
amount of time to be divided between these two 
parts of the curriculum, general and applied, will 
vary with the individual and the institution, but 
certainly the former will usually occupy the lion’s 
share. 

The professional preparation for teaching home 
economics can differ very little from that required 
in other subjects. Wherever other high school 
subjects require a fifth year for the professional 
work in education, there should be little argument 
against the same for home economics since the 
spread of subject matter in home economics is wider 
than in most other subjects. 

(b) The preparation for practice of dietetics, 
nutrition, institution management, and food service 
veers more decidedly toward the technical than 
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does that for teaching and accordingly tends toward 
narrower and more exacting demands. The basis 
in science, economics, and business administration 
must be solid indeed if the professional aspect of 
these services is to be preserved. Thorough prep- 
aration in general and organic chemistry, biochem- 
istry, physics, physiology, bacteriology, and eco- 
nomics is necessary as well as scientific courses in 
food chemistry, nutrition, experimental and quan- 
tity cooking, institution administration, and food 
service. Public health, education, food technology, 
accounting, and personnel management are exam- 
ples of other choices which may occur in these cur- 
ricula, depending on the particular occupation in 
this great field which may be contemplated. 

The general education of these students will be 
encompassed by the necessary non-home-economics 
course prerequisite to the latter if supplemented by 
requirements in English, psychology, history, and 
other similar subjects. 


The Business Job and General Education 


(c) The curricula directed toward the business 
opportunities of home economists may parallel 
closely the general major leading to teaching, or 
it may be specialized in foods, clothing, equipment, 
or other type of commodities or services. In either 
case the fundamental disciplines again are indis- 
pensable; the home economics applications and a 
minimum of education and business administration 
courses are usually included. The general edu- 
cation core is likely to be preserved. 

(d) The preparation for research as already 
mentioned may be obtained either in the specialized 
curricula in home economics or in the supporting 
departments. Eventually all the courses needed 
for the major in the foundation subject as well as 
those in the derived home economics subject must 
be undertaken by the student. In either case the 
general education core is provided by the under- 
graduate curriculum. 


Contribution to General Education 


3. The home economics department has its own 
quota of general education for its students. What 
minimum of acquaintance with all five or six fields 
should be expected of each home economies stu- 
dent in the specialized professional curricula? Or 
should these students be left free to elect or not to 
elect courses in the home economics fields outside 
the chosen segment? This question applies only 
to the specialized groups such as dietetics, since the 
general home economics major usually recommended 


for the prospective teacher, extension agent, and 
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business employee covers to some extent all of the 
contributing fields. 

All the home economies fields cannot be consid- 
ered equal in their claim to contribution to general 
education. Clothing and textiles, for example, has 
much to offer for the comfort and convenience of 
the individual but less of importance to the in- 
tegrity of the family and community. Family re- 
lations and child development might well be ac- 
corded first place in this regard, with family eco- 
nomics, home management, and nutrition following. 
It seems reasonable that this core of home eco- 
nomics general edueation should be offered to all 
students as well as to those in the specialized home 
economics fields and that no more should be re- 
quired of the latter than of the former. Such a 
core might possibly be contained in 12 to 14 semes- 


ter units, about 10 per cent of the total offered for 


the bachelor’s degree. 


Summary 


The professional curricula in home economics 
fall into four groups, two of which contain the gen- 
eral or all-subject major and two of which are spe- 
cialized within one or two of these subject matter di- 
visions. These curricula are: (a) preparation for 


teaching home economics at all levels except that 


of the college and university; (b) preparation for 


the practice of any of the professions growing out 
of dietetics, nutrition, food study, and institution 
management; (c) preparation for business jobs, 
promoting the use of goods and services by families; 
and (d) preparation for research. The first and 
third involve the general home economics major, 
the second and fourth specialized majors 

In each of these curricula three types Of courses 
are included: (1) the foundation disciplines in 
science, social science, and arts or humanities 
general education in the broad sense; (2) the ap- 
plications of these disciplines to the home economics 
fields; and (3) the irreducible core of general edu- 
cation contributed by home economics. The pro- 
portional emphasis in these three groups may vary 
with the nature of the curricula, with at least 60 
per cent devoted to the foundation disciplines in 
all cases and a larger amount in the two specialized 
curricula. The home economics core common to 
all may be near to 10 per cent, leaving 30 per cent 
for the rest of the home economics courses. None 
of these three constituents can either be spared or 
unduly expanded at the expense of the others with- 
out loss to the student as an individual, family 
member, educated citizen, and competent prac- 
titioner of an important profession. 











Home Economics Educators Take Stock 


Miss Amidon is chief of the Home Economics 
Education Service in the U.S. O flice of Edu- 
cation. Although addressed to persons in edu- 


cation, this article has a message for all of us. 


HERE must be no moratorium on basic es- 

sentials. 

but is only one. In terms of the final values 
which we wish to defend and promote, it would 
make little difference whether democracy was de- 
stroved by conquest, by infiltration, or by losing 
its own character.” So spoke Earl J. MeGrath,! U.S. 
Commissioner of Education, to a group of educators 
last November. He went on to say: “The people 
of the United States now see before them a long 
period of military service, high taxes, hard work, 
and international tension—in which they share the 
burdens of the Free World, with the ultimate hove 
that one day the whole world will be free. If our 
long range objectives are clearly seen and accepted 
by the people, the dynamics of the democratic proc- 
ess will create the energy and the willingness to 
undertake the two-fold effort of providing for the 
common defense, and also promoting the general 
welfare.” 

Home economists throughout the nation are ask- 
ing themselves what are the basic essentials in the 
program for which they are responsible. They are 
isking, “How can we adequately carry our share 
in helping to maintain the dynamies of the demo- 
cratic process at such levels that the energy and 
willingness are there to undertake successfully this 
two-fold effort?” As we try to answer these ques- 
tions, let us start by examining some recent trends 
in home economics cducation to see what they are 


contributing to our nation’s strength and character 


Emphasis in Our Program 


During the last 10 to 15 vears in homemaking edueation 
1. We have been working to shift from a subject-organized 
curriculum in home economics to a family-centered one 
To illustrate: We start teaching room arrangement with 


consideration of the family activities in the room rather 


Before the Third General Session of the National Con- 
lerence on Federal Aid to Edueation sponsored by the Na- 
tional Education Association, in Washington, D. C 


Military strength is one essential, 


EDNA P. AMIDON 


than with balance, color harmony, or furniture propor- 
tions 

2. We have been saying that we must not only know more 
ibout the individual—his growth and development, and 
ibout families in the community where we work—but 
ilso we must have people with different contributions to 
make working together in the development of the cur- 
riculum. Because of this we have encouraged teachers to 
visit the individual’s family and take part in community 
ictivities—planning school work so it fits into the family 
ind community patterns. At state and national levels 
this has meant taking part in programs in which many 
groups work together 

3. We have been working to provide ways of securing bet- 
ter qualified teachers We have studied, expe rimented 
with, and changed our student teaching experiences. We 
have deve loped new ap} roaches to teacher recruitment 
ind toward Improving the public ittitude toward teach- 
ing 

4. We have stressed learning how to work together in groups 
in ways that help each member to make his best con- 
tribution We have learned a lot about working together 
in large and small groups. Our meetings are becoming 
less “talk at” and more “talk with” in the way they 
ire planned and conducted 

5. We have stood for the idea that young people preparing 
for homemaking need to learn through experience in their 
own organizations to be the kind of homemakers who 
work in the community to bring about conditions that 
contribute to good home and family life We have a 
vigorous and growing organization in the Future Home- 
makers of America and the New Homemakers of America 

one that is being recognized by all who have seen these 

voung people in action as a real force for producing better 


homemakers and citizens 


We have been moving in these directions because 
we believe that they are essential for a good home 
economics program in a democracy ; because we 
believe that only as families practice democracy 
and as the profession of home economics itself prac- 
tices democracy can we expect to have people who 
can be successful citizens. I believe that no one in 
the profession would question that these are basic 
essentials of our program and need to be safe- 
guarded, especially in a period of national strain. 

Further, we need to consider added responsibili- 
ties which home economists will need to carry which 
are related to defense and security needs of the 
nation. 

1. The manpower problem. More mothers with small and 
adolescent children will be forced into service in industry 
These women will require help in adequately maintaining 
homes while working. This means consultant service for 
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many women carrying dual jobs and co-operation with 
others in providing services for families through child 
care centers and extended school services 

2. Inflation and supplies of goods. Home economists 
through their national organizations have a unique re- 
sponsibility for working with other groups on civilian 
economic problems in a time of heavy military expendi- 
tures and expected shortages of some consumer goods 
In addition to the generally recognized need to help per- 
sons use what is available with the least possible wast« 
and the best possible planning, consumers will look to 
home economists for help in understanding the facts re- 
garding supply of goods and relation of prices to quality 

3. Civilian defense. Already the assignment to the Ameri- 
can Red Cross of the responsibility for training millions 
of people for first aid and home nursing has brought re- 
sponsibility to school people. It is essential that we co- 
operate in ways to implement this goal without upsetting 
the school’s basic program. Additional programs may 
well develop that will call for preparing school lunch 
personnel for mass feeding in time of disaster in con- 
gested areas and other emergency measures. All of these 
will call for co-operation from home economists in school 
programs. 

1. Technical assistance programs. There Is a growing de- 
mand now for home economists from the United States 
with a special background of understanding of the needs 
and cultural patterns of people in underdeveloped coun- 
tries. The technical assistance program “Point Four,” 
aimed at helping people improve their standards of living. 
will require professional workers who are prepared to help 
with problems of food, clothing, and shelter. A program 
of selection and preparation of home economists who 
have this understanding and have the basic skills re- 
quired is needed now. 


Some Practical Considerations 

Let us now bring this down to a very practical 
question. How can we continue to strengthen home 
economics education in such ways as these and at 
the same time do what is our share in the defense 
and security of our nation? 

In teaching. In our teaching of youth and adults 
we must attack with a new sense of importance the 
discarding of what is no longer appropriate for 
home and family use. We must find new and more 
fundamental ways to achieve this goal. We must 
test our standards and procedures for every home- 
making activity against what is practical in real 
family situations. This means for teachers that 
we can’t stop visiting homes—conferring with indi- 
vidual girls. We must teach decision-making proc- 
esses more effectively than we ever have, giving 
young people and adults the skills necessary to use 
the resources at their disposal to achieve important 
ends. We can’t drop co-operative planning because 
Teachers must find new ways 


“there isn’t time.” 
of helping class members share responsibilities so 
that there will be time. We must be creative and 
courageous in bringing into our curriculum study 


lay people in the community who have a contribu- 
tion to make. We must explain our program and 
its goals through the means at our disposal to get 
the understanding of our communities. 

In administration, supervision, and teacher edu- 
cation. We must be acutely critical of our methods. 
In these fields, as well as in teaching, we must 
examine our daily, monthly, and yearly activities. 
Are we carrying on some that no longer serve an 
important purpose? Principles of scientific man- 
agement apply here as truly as in the home. 

We, in these capacities, too, have our pet per- 
fectionist points of view. Some of us fail to dele- 
gate responsibilities and authority commensurate 
with it to our assistants. Fear that things won't 
be as well done as they should be holds us back 
We use the pressures of day by day work as an 
excuse for failing to take a look at the whole job 
and deciding how and when and by whom it can 
be done. We fall into the old way of meeting each: 
problem instead of trying out new patterns. For 
example: Aren’t there resources for teacher supplv 
that we haven't pursued sufficiently? We must find 
a way to use part-time homemaking teachers and 
people of the community with special abilities. 

We need to provide for regular staff meetings 
with necessary consultants to make a concentrated 
study of the whole situation as a basis for drawing 
up fundamental guides for action. 

We need to be more objective in examining our 
unique contribution to any program and to decide 
whether our contributions are needed, and, if so, 
in what capacity we can best serve. 

All of us. There has been achieved in many places 
throughout the nation and the world a new status 
for home economics. Now, leaders in the field can 
be freer of the fear that home economists will be 
left out. We have to recognize that there is mort 
to be done than we can do and work on co-operat- 
ing with other subject fields and agencies in accom- 
plishing what we know is important. 

When we look back over the vears we can see 
many accomplishments in home economics educa- 
tion we can be proud of, but as we look ahead wi 
realize we cannot rest on our laurels. Meeting the 
challenges of this period of world crisis and keep- 


ing and strengthening the basic essentials of our 
program will mean a lot of work for all of us. Home 


economists in education have accepted a three-fold 
responsibility (1) to contribute to maintaining the 
character of our democracy at home, (2) to make 
our contribution to military and defense needs, and 
(3) to understand and help meet the needs of peo- 
ple around the world. 
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What Farm Families Spend for Housing 


Mrs. Freeman is assistant profe ssor of home 
Illinois Extension Service and 
Ex- 


years, she 


accounts in the 
economics research in the 
For the 
has been confe rring with Illinois farm familve s 


conducts home 
22 


periment Station. past 22 


and analyzing their accounts. 


HE satisfaction and joy of the family who 


has built a house which all members have 

planned and worked together to obtain can- 
not be measured in dollars. As one farm home- 
maker said, ‘We had no idea our joy in living could 
have been so enhanced by our new house.” Yet. 
each family knows how many other uses of incom 
were curtailed or done without to obtain thei 
house. For some families, a new house or major 


improvements on the old one mean using the auto- 
the old 
corn crib do, or continuing the farm mortgage pay- 


mobile for several years longer, making 
ments a few years longer. 

The purchase of a given quality of housing is an 
individual decision depending on the amount ot 
income, accumulated savings, available family la- 
bor, and the importance of housing in relation to 


other needs and wants. The choices which some 
Illinois farm families have made may, however, be 
helpful as a guide to others in deciding what pro- 
portion of income and savings to allocate for hous- 
ing. This study was made from 5005 annual records 


kept by Illinois farm families over a 17-year period 


Whole Group of Account Keepers, 1933-49 


The per cent of net cash receipts spent for hous- 
ing improvements and repairs by the rural fami- 
lies whose accounts have been analyzed each year 
increased from the extremely low 2 per cent ($18) 
per family in 1933 to 6 per cent ($325) in 1949. 

This pattern of behavior was not surprising when 
first the ot 
families in 1933 and then the tremendous increase 


one considers very low income rural 


in construction costs in the postwar period when 
families could afford to buy (see the chart). Even 
though the average expenditure per family reached 
by 1949 was 18 times the amount spent in 1933, the 
actual purchasing power in housing was only seven 
1933 amount 


times the because of the change in 
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prices of building materials during the period under 
consideration. 
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By 1949, 


among the 


121 


families whose records were sum- 


75 per cent of the owner families 
181 
marized had the three so-called modern conveni- 
ences: electricity, running water under pressure, 
in contrast to 35 per cent of 
1937. More 


made in improving tenant houses than owner houses 


and central heating, 


the owner families in progress was 
during the same period, for 58 per cent of the ten- 
ant families whose records were summarized had 
those same three conveniences by 1949 in contrast 
to 25 per cent in 1937. 

Since 33 per cent of the 181 family account keep- 
1949 


of 


estimated 
the 


for housing by owner-occupants in 


ers 1n were tenant families, an 


amount landlord’s expense, equivalent to 


money spent 


the same income level, was added. This brought 


the amount spent for improvements and repairs 


to 8 per cent ($432 per family) of the net cash re- 
($5,654), if total housing expense was in- 
for all the 181 both 


ceipts 
cluded 


tenants. 


families, owners and 
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A farmhouse as it ap pe are d be fore and after the ex pe nditure of $345 and a conside rable amount o} fam yy 


Hardwood floors, white asbestos shingle A two new windows, and landscaping 
in this 


unpaid family labor is 


Records of 24 Owner Families—1933-49 


In order to gain the long-time housing picture 
for the owner families, the family accounts of the 
24 owner farm families who had kept continuous 
records for the 17 years 1933-49 were analyzed. 
of their houses in 1949 varied 
One-fifth of the families had 


The age from 2 
vears to 100 years. 
built a new house in the last 10 years; two-fifths 
had houses 24 to 50 years old; and two-fifths 
owned homes 55 to 100 years old 

All houses had seven rooms or more except two, 
which were occupied by families who had released 
the big house for the married son’s use. One family 
had built a five-room house on the farm; the other 
had remodeled an old three-room house on an ad- 
joining acreage for their own use. 

By 1949, 100 per cent of the houses of these 24 
families had electricity; 96 per cent had running 
87 


water under pressure; and per cent, central 
heating. 

The average amount spent for the 17 vears aver- 
aged $4,122 per family (or $243 a year) for new 
houses and improvements and repairs. This was 
6 per cent of the $3,936 average net cash receipts 
for the 17 years, or 7 per cent of the $3,483 spend- 
able income (net cash receipts minus income tax) 

The examples in table 1 give the amount ot 
money used for building a new house or remodeling 
an old one and the age of the parents at the time 
of the housing improvements. 

The ages of the husband and wife are significant 
any 


in table 1, because these cases indicate that 


major remodeling or building of new houses on the 


is generally done after the parents have 


farm 


s hown 


tend 


fay m ho 


to p 
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labor 
were added. The portance of ti 
Use mpro ement 
reached or passed middle age Other observations 
rove this point. Money is not usually 
until after the children ave hom 


available 


Thus the children do not have the JOV ol li 


the 
the 


she 


Amo int and SOUTCE 


CASI 
NUM 
BEF 
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moder 
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and 


mothe 


Coecs 


modern conveniences during the 


has the most work to do 


improvements b / 


1938 


1939 
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1947 
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Again, timing of housing expenditures during 
a period of low prices or materials and labor is im- 
portant in getting the most for the money. But 
families find it difficult to make the time when they 
have money to spend coincide with a period of low 
prices and with that period of the marriage cycle 
when they can get the greatest enjoyment from a 


modern home. 


Records of Five-Year Account Keepers 


A detailed analysis of the annual accounts of 92 
rural families keeping continuous records for fiv« 
vears, 1936-1940, was made. This period was 
chosen because it was intermediate between the ex- 
tremely high and extremely low income and did not 
include the war period with its limited supply of 
civilian goods and restricted building. In_ this 
study, spendable income (net cash receipts minus 


mconnse taxes paid ) was used as the basis fo 


analysis The spendabl Income per family dur- 
ing the five vears averaged $2,237 a year. The 
verage ranged from $2,009 in 1936 to $2,493 in 
1940 

For this group of 92 families, the cash outlay for 


including repairs, improvements, and new 


Nousing 


houses—averaged $247 per family' a vear or 11 pet 
cent of the spendable income.* This 11 per cent 


consisted of 2 per cent tor repairs, 3 per cent Io! 
new houses, and 6 per cent tor improvements, in- 
eluding structural additions to the building or in- 
stallation of such items as storm windows, wiring 
for electricity, or plumbing for running water, which 
vere not re plac ments 

The amount spent for housing varied widely with 
neome level The families in the lowest income 
groups (less than $1,000) spent an average of $185 
ce) the hve vears or 9 per et nt o! their spendable 
Income The families on the $2,000 to $2,999 level 
spent an average of $1,115 a family or 9 per cent, 
while families making $3,000 and over spent an 
verage of $3,145 a family for the five years or 14 
per cent of their sp ndable income (see table 2) 

Progress in improving or building new farm- 
muses over the years has bee n slow until the post- 
war period of high incomes, primarily for these foun 


reasons 


To put owner and tenant families on a comparable basis 
n figuring cost of housing, tenants’ accounts wer 
weighted” to include estimated amounts for landlord’s 
expenses, equi\ ilent to the money spent for housing by 
owner-occupants In the same income group An equis ilent 
i:mount was added to spendable income 

As real estate taxes and fire insurance on the house were 
recorded in farm business expenses, thev are not included 


he re 


1. The farmhouse does not return a direct money 
income Rural families cannot think of im- 
provements or new houses on the farm as in- 
vestments In the way urban families can since 
the selling price of the farm is seldom increased 
because of these improvements Improvements 

in the urban home are reflected in the selling 


pl ice. 


te 


Since the farmhouse is not separated from. the 

land in leases and deeds of sale, the farm inelud- 

ing the house must be mortgaged. Resistance 
to borrowing for house improvements by rural 
families, therefore, is in definite contrast to the 
willingness of urban families to use loans for 
the remodeling or r pair ol their houses 

3. The character of farm income, mad undepend- 
able by economic and weather hazards, has pre- 
vented farm families from considering it wise 
to borrow for housing 

t. The conception that housing expenditures on th 
owner-operated larms are consumption coods 
primarily and, to only a small extent, produc- 
tion goods has been another obstacle to farm 
house Improvements \t present, only the re al- 

estate taxes, fire insurance, and cost of land on 


which the house is located are included in farm 


TABLE 2 
House values and othe items shown in relation to annual 


spendable income of 92 farm families. 1936-1940 


AVERAGE VA ES AND PERCENTAGES WHERE 
ANN Al SPENDARBLI INCOMI AVERAGED 


Under $1.000 ¢t $2 000 ¢t $3.000 
$1,000 $1.999 $2 009 nd over 
Group | Group 2) | (Group 3) | (Group 4 
ksstimated value of 
hous S33 088 $3.370 $3.968 $4,567 
Use value 185 202 238 274 
Proportion of houses per cent per cent per cent per cent 
with running water 
lurnace and elec- 
tricity 3 22 90 a0 
Spendable income used 
lor 
Repairs ind im- 
provements 
including new 
houses 5 Ss a] 14 
Furnishing and 
equipment 6 6 5 3 
House operation 12 9 9 5 
Total housing and 
related costs 233 2:3 233 22 
Automobile trans- 
portation 12 10 bas 5 
Savings 16 IS 233 37 
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business expense because it is difficult to separate 

the part which belongs to the farmhouse. 

On the tenant farms, all the cost of the tenant 
house is classed as production expense. Conse- 
quently, more improvements have been made by 
landlords during the period of high farm income 
when such expenditures reduced their income tax 
payments. 

Yet, on the production side, the house on the 
farm furnishes an office or desk space for the man- 
agement of the business; rooms and space for meal 
service and laundry for single hired help; and a 
place for preparation of products for market, such 
as eggs, dressed poultry, cream, and sometimes 
small fruits and vegetables. Also, it is considered 
important for the operator and his family to live 
on the farm rather than in town. 
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It would appear that housing on the farm is as 
important to the farm business as transportation. 
At least one-half of the transportation expense, 
however, is considered production costs. If a 
greater share of the farmhouse cost and repairs 
were considered production expense, more money 
could be spent for housing because the family in- 
come tax payment would be reduced. 

What any one farm family can comfortably 
spend for housing is a matter of very personal cal- 
culations; but it is clear that, with the wide varia- 
tions that take place in the income of farm people, 
the money they can use for this purpose has to 
be figured on the basis of their income through a 
complete business cycle of ten or twelve years, not 
on three or four lean years or three or four high 


vears. 


American Women in India Demonstrate Low-Cost Meals 


The New Delhi American Women’s Club was one of 27 participants in a 
“Supplementary Food Exhibit” organized by the All-India Women’s Food 


Council and held in the New Delhi Town Hall in December. 
presented by the American women won two awards 


The exhibit 
the Prime Minister’s silver 


cup for the best exhibit and another award for the best balanced, highest caloric 


value, one rupee meal. 


The All-India Women’s Food Council, which sponsored this exhibit, was 
established by the Indian Government last year to assist in the national “Grow 
More Food Campaign” and to educate and encourage the public in the use of 
supplementary foods and seasonal vegetables and fruits such as roots, tubers, 


pulses, singhada, tapioca, ground nuts, and millets. Through this program it is 


hoped to reduce the overwhelming shortage of grain and rice. 

The American women in charge of the club’s exhibit report that extraordinary 
interest was taken in the American exhibit of two meals, lunch and dinner, the 
ingredients of which included no meat, white sugar, or the rationed items of 
wheat flour and rice. The lunch, weighing 20 ounces, of 1150 calorie value, and 
costing approximately 20 cents, included a three salad plate (stuffed tomato 
with cottage cheese, potato salad, and pineapple, nut, and cabbage salad), corn 


muffin, and banana fluff for dessert. 


The dinner, weighing 25 ounces, of 


1050 caloric value, and costing approximately 21 cents, included cream of 


cauliflower soup, sweet potato—peanut 


butter ring, buttered string beans. 


creamed onions, grilled tomato, and Indian corn pudding. Taste samples were 


given to all judges, official visitors, and more than a thousand others. 


Mimeo- 


graphed copies of recipes, including ingredients, method of preparation and 
costs, as well as caloric charts, were distributed upon request with verbal expla- 


nations. 


have been sufficient to fill the requests. 


In all, 300 copies were given out, but more than 1500 would not 
| 
Single copies of the recipes were later 


made available for public reading through the USIS Library in New Delhi. 
Observers of the exhibit write that while part of the great public interest 
may be attributed to frank curiosity about American life and to surprise that 


most Americans often eat vegetarian meals, nevertheless the greatest amount 
of interest was due to a genuine desire to know how to prepare such appetizing- 


looking, nutritious, and inexpensive meals. 
apparently because in many families they do the buying. 


Men were particularly interested, 
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Studying Achievement in Foods Classes 


Dr. 


nomics at Ohio 


Price. associate profe ssor of home eco- 
State 


in charge of a three-year study of accom- 


University, has been 


plishment in 9th and 10th grade foods classes. 
The study, reported at the AHEA 
meeting, was sponsored by the State Depart- 
ment of Education and Ohio State University. 


annual 


UPPOSE that for some reason all your classes 
for next year should be scheduled in 60-min- 
ute periods instead of the usual 90-minutes 

to which you have long been accustomed in home 
economics. Could you expect to achieve the same 
objectives with the shortened period? Could you 
still teach foods classes on a meal-planning basis? 
What subject matter could you cover? What would 
be sacrificed? Would the whole job be done only 
two-thirds as well? 

Because such questions as these had already 
arisen in many schools, vocational home economics 
teachers in Ohio began three years ago collecting 
data the 


ninth and tenth grade pupils in 60-minute and 90- 


showing relative accomplishments of 


minute foods classes. To secure the data, a joint 
program was set up, which was to be the co-opera- 
tive effort of a representative sampling of teachers 
with a research worker furnished by the state. 


1 


Throughout the three years, 75 teachers hav 


participated in this experimental state program. 
They have helped make decisions as to the major 
objectives for the work They have planned and 
taught the detailed units of work included in thi 
two years’ study. They have helped set up, criti- 
cize, and revise the evaluation procedures used 
They have given uniform written and practical 
tests and faithfully reported results. Last but not 


least, they have willingly permitted neighboring 
teachers to observe their pupils at work on the 
practical tests in meal preparation and service 
90 additional teachers, in fact, thus had the op- 
portunity to observe and learn about the experiment 
in progress. The state-wide study would not have 
been possible without the continued help of these 
teachers and the interest of local administrators. 
During the two years just past, the study has 


centered chiefly on the differences of accomplish- 


HAZEL H. PRICE 


ment by foods classes in schools where vocational 
60-minute 
periods as contrasted with those using 90-minute 
During the first year of the study, ninth 
grade classes in 18 schools (eight 60-minute, ten 
90-minute) took both written and practical tests 


home economics work is scheduled in 


periods. 


in foods. Thirty additional schools served as a 
control group and took only the written tests. 
tenth in 


twelve 90-minute) 


During the second year, grade classes 
23 schools (eleven 60-minute, 
took both the practical and written tests while 
classes in 20 additional schools took only the writ- 
ten tests. Gains on these written and practical 
test scores have been used as the chief means thus 
far in determining the relative accomplishment of 


the two groups. 


Procedures Used 


The co-operating teachers chose the two follow- 
ing major objectives in which the pupils’ accom- 
plishment was to be measured: 


1. Th ibility to plan, prepare, ind serve economical meals, 
using good management practices and good working 
habits, keeping the food product at a high standard 

2. An understanding of the nutritive values, the principles 
underlying the preparation, and the care and buying of 


the 


given to foods essential in the 


foods included in these meals (Emphasis was to be 


davy’s diet 


With these objectives in mind, the teachers out- 
by the the to be 
taught in the two years. The work in the ninth 


lined lessons details of units 
grade included a unit on simple meals (breakfasts, 
luncheons, and suppers); in the tenth year, a unit 
on more difficult meals (dinners with easily pre- 
pared meats) and a unit devoted to baking. 

In each year, written and practical tests were 
the 11 to 12 


In the two practical tests, each 


given at the beginning and end of 


weeks of work. 
girl was given one score on laboratory practices 
and one on her food products. She was also given 
scores each year on the written pretest and on the 
final test. 


the preparation of the test meal was recorded, any 


The time spent in the laboratory in 


advance preparation on the previous day being in- 
cluded. To show achievement, each girl thus had 
for comparison six scores each year in addition to 


her time record. 
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The first practical test for the ninth grade was 


a simple meal based on the pattern: eggs, fruit, 


toast, and uncooked beverage. Two girls worked 
in each unit kitchen preparing a meal for four; 
the next day two other girls—the second half of 
the working group—prepared a similar meal. The 
final test for ninth grade groups included a sim- 
ple luncheon. Six patterns were given from which 
the ninth grade groups drew; for example, (1) 
cream soup, sandwich, and fruit dessert; (2) main 
dish salad, quick bread, and hot beverage. 

In the tenth grade, the pattern for the pretest 
included: a hot luncheon dish, quick bread, and 
salad (beverage optional), with three girls of the 
group working in each kitchen, two preparing the 
main meal and one the quick bread. The final test 
patterns were those for a simple dinner: meat or 
fish (varied preparation), vegetable, salad or des- 
sert (beverage, bread and butter optional). Two 
girls prepared the test meal, with a third making 
a baked product (the kind determined by lot 
from a list of six). The fourth girl in each unit 
assisted in evaluating the work of the other three 
girls, 

Two forms of the written tests of 140 items each 
were given yearly, one as a pretest, the other as a 
final test. Each form had five parts of 28 items 
covering (1) buying and care of foods, (2) nutri- 
tion, (3) principles underlying preparation, (4) 
meal planning, and (5) standards of food prepared 
The tenth year tests were, of course, more diffi- 
cult than those for the ninth year. 

The practical tests were given in the experiment- 
ing schools, with the research observer present to 
help score the work being done. Visiting teachers 
also assisted in the scoring in most instances, es- 
pecially on the final test. 


The Scores Compared 


The accompanying table shows a comparison otf 
the mean scores achieved. As will be noted, th 
ninth grade group showed much gain on laboratory 
and food product scores, but these gains were not 
significantly different for the 60- and 90-minute 
classes. Schools were found to vary considerably 
in their gains in scores achieved. 

The tenth grade as a whole showed less gain 
than the ninth on both laboratory and food prod- 
uct scores. As in the ninth grade, the schools 
using different lengths of periods showed no sig- 
nificant difference in gains in either scores. The 
final laboratory habit scores of the two groups 


were about identical. 
The gains on the written test scores as a whole 
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were not significantly different either in ninth or 
tenth grades whether scheduled on the 60- or 90- 
minute periods. In the tenth grade, the pupils in 
the 60-minute group showed significantly greater 
gain on one part of the written test, that is, on 
nutrition information. 


Comparison of average scores (pretests and finals) in ninth and 


tenth grade 60-minute and 90-minute class pervods 


AVERAGE SCORES DURING AVERAGE SCORES DURIN 
60-MINUTE CLASS PERIODS YVO-MINUTE CLASS PERIODS 
KIND OF 
TEST 
Pretest Fin Gain Pretest Fin G 


Ninth grade 


Laboratory 70.34 80.61 10.27 |73.35 | 82.63 Q 28 
Food 

product. 73.25 87.5 14.25 72.74 | 86.59 | 13.85 
Written 

test 94.38 108.12 13.74 95.24 105.40 10.16 

Tent grade 

Laboratory 84.37 89 92 5.55 [81.18 89.12 7.94 
Food 

product. 77.84 87.62 9.78 83.19 89.77 6.58 
Written 

test 86.91 OS Ol 11.10 90.68 1OL.55 10.87 
Time 83.00” 70.48” —12.52” 94.11”) 92.06 2. 05 


In the tenth grade, accurate time records wer 
kept of meal preparation. The percentage of thi 
60-minute group doing advance preparation de- 
creased from 56 per cent to 47 per cent, whil 
the average time was reduced from 83 to 70 min- 
utes. Only 10 per cent of the 90-minute group did 
advance preparation on the first practical test 
while 20 per cent carried on such work on the final 
test. This group gained only two minutes ove! 
their first record, reducing their average time fron 
94 to 92 minutes. Evidently the 60-minute grou, 
had learned to manage time to better advantage 


their time gain being significantly different 


Other Bases of Comparison 


In all the practical tests, in both ninth and 
tenth grades, the members of each working group 
drew a meal pattern, made out a menu following 
the pattern, made out a plan of work for the lab- 
oratory procedure to be followed ineluding the 
sequence and division of tasks, listed the foods 
that would be needed for the meal and the neces- 
sary special equipment. They sketched the place 
cover, gave the source of the recipes used, and 


made out the menus for the other two meals of the 
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day. These plans were made under the supervision 
of the teacher from one to two days in advance 
of the actual preparation of the test meal. An ob- 
jective scoring device for evaluating these plans 
is being tried out with the hope that it will reveal 
differences in the two groups not shown by the 
comparison of other scores. 

Students were not scored on table manners 
Nor was any measure taken of the nerve strain 
of teacher and pupil in the preparation of the 
meal in the shorter period. Evidence on these two 
points might furnish leads to other differences and 
cause one to consider the 60-minute pe riod less 


favorably 


Important Findings or Observations 


A comparison of the scores achieved and ob- 
servation of the groups at work lead to the follow- 
Ing conclusions: 

1. The meal basis of teaching foods can be suc- 
cessfully used in either 60- or 90-minute periods 
provided 
a. That both class and teacher manage time to 

good advantage 

b. That meals planned are simple enough and 

servings small enough to be prepared and 

eaten in the time allotted (In both length 
periods, enough time should be given for ad- 
vance preparation to insure completion ot 
the work without rushing.) 
( That the arrangement ol working space, 
equipment (large and small), and supplies 
permits the pupil to use her time and energy 
to advantage (When less than one sink was 
available for each family group, work was 
slowed All staple 
should be in the unit kitchen and perishable- 


considerably supplies 
distributed on trays to the unit kitchens so 
that pupils do not need to flock to a central 
supply source. ) 

d. That the class acquires good management 
habits such as (1) keeping working surfaces 
clear and Washing dishes as used, and (2) 
stacking, washing, drying, and putting away 
dishes with the fewest possibl motions 

e. That pupils evaluate themselves and eacl 
other frequently on standards and on then 
working habits 

f. That more time (in I ssons or weeks) is Piven, 
at least in the tenth grade, to the work when 
scheduled in 60-minute periods in order to 
cover the same subject matter and prepare 
the same number of meals. 

(Note: This last statement is made as a re- 
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sult of teachers’ reports of work covered. It 
is not verifiable from the analysis of the in- 
formation test scores.) 


th 


Classes tend to learn to utilize the time given 
them (The girls in the shorter-period classes 
seemed to learn to work more rapidly and to 
utilize time to better advantage. Girls who 
worked in 90-minute periods prepared meals of 
equal difficulty but worked more leisurely, ate 
more leisure ly, and tended to slacken efforts to- 
ward the end of the period ) 

3. Both periods have specific advantages and dis- 
advantages (The 60-minute period limits the 
kinds of food that can be served in meals A 
teacher must select either those that take 25 
to 30 minutes for preparation or those that can 
be prepared in advance and completed the next 
day without sacrificing food quality or nutrients 
Foods requiring 35 to 45 minutes of preparation 
may be used in 90-minute periods, but there are 
still many foods requiring preparation time of 
an hour or longer that cannot be included in 
either the shorter or the longer period The 
60-minute period allows little time for evalua- 

Much of such 

discussion must be done while the group is eat- 


Ing This crowds out the practice ol small table 


tion and comparison of products. 


conversation, a need for which is frequently ap- 
Niceties of table 


service may also be sacrificed unless carefully 


parent in high school girls 


planned lor.) 

The time for eating in the 60-minute period is 
limited; food may be gulped, and bad eating habits 
thus encouraged 

Seemingly, however, the 60-minute class forces 
the pupil to work more rapidly and to learn th 
management of time. In the 90-minute period, 
unless management of time is stressed, the pupils 
may learn to dawdle, not to work skillfully and 


efficiently 


The Study as a Help to Teachers 


Many of the teachers participating in this study 
have expressed the satisfactions and benefits they 
have received from co-operating in this project 
They not only had their questions answered about 
the length of period, but they have become ac- 
quainted with newer methods of evaluation oi 
student progress They have received help in the 
solution of daily classroom problems and have had 
the satisfaction of knowing how well their classes 
have achieved the desired goals. Most have ex- 
pressed willingness to co-operate in any future 
plans for experimentation 








Community Clothing Centers 


Miss Graham is head of the department of 
clothing and textiles at The Pennsylvania 
State College. During the war she served 
on state and local committees on conservation 
of clothing resources and saw some of the 


services discussed here tried successfully. 


HOULD help on clothing problems be provided 
for families by a community? At present 
in most communities, this assistance is not 

available or is available to a very limited extent 
There seems to be a need to consolidate and extend 
the services now established. Families could be 
helped in many ways through the facilities of well- 
equipped and well-run community clothing centers 

Home sewing is on the increase. The high cost 
of clothing is forcing many homemakers to do sew- 
ing at home and thus reduce family clothing costs 
Because these and other homemakers, as well as 
many professional women, wish to increase their 
sewing skills, there is great demand for sewing 
classes for adults. The desire for this instruction 
is often much greater than in other fields of home 
economics. Some communities are meeting this 
need by holding a few classes for adults in local 
school buildings. The salaries for teachers of such 
classes can sometimes be met from school funds 
Nevertheless, it is generally a problem to find suit- 
able teachers for adult sewing classes and to ar- 
range the classes at times when school facilities are 
free and when local women can attend classes. 
If a community would provide a_ well-equipped, 
centrally located room or rooms for clothing in- 
struction and place capable personnel in charge, 
women could secure desired sewing instruction 
more readily on an individual or class basis and at 
times that fit their schedules better. Suitable fees 
might be charged for instruction. 

The combination of cost of equipment for home 
sewing and limitations in space in present-day 
homes discourages many women who wish to sew 
for themselves or their families. If community 
rooms were equipped with rental facilities for sew- 
ing, many women who lack facilities at home might 
make use of them. A sewing workroom is provided 
at some colleges for the use of home economics stu- 
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dents. These workrooms are much used by home 
economics students, and in addition the college re- 
ceives many requests from other students, from 
local homemakers, and from professional women 
for the privilege of using the room. If such sew- 
ing rooms were opened in the community with well- 
planned equipment available for use by anyone 
at a reasonable fee, these rooms would doubtless 
become as popular as the community laundries 
equipped with modern machines have become. If 
rented from 


such rooms for use elsewhere for a day or a limited 


portable sewing machines could be 


period of time, many persons who live in cramped 
quarters and have only occasional use for a ma- 
chine would preter renting to owning machines 
Sewing machine companies might be willing to sell 
machines to community centers at a discount or 
provide machines for rental at a lower than norma! 
fee as such community use of a particular make 
of a machine would probably promote sales to in- 
machine repair service also 


dividuals. Sewing 


would need to be readily available if a rental or 
public use service is to operate sucet ssfully 

Many other services could be available through 
this community clothing center. A central sew- 
ing service could provide women with help with 
Many 


women would do home sewing or alter ready-to- 


the special problems encountered in sewing 
wear garments at home if they could get help in 
fitting or in doing unfamiliar or difficult steps in 
garment construction. If women could get ap- 
pointments at a community center for help with 
individual sewing problems, they would probably 
avail themselves of the service at a suitable fee. 

Community sewing rooms might enlist the aid 
of public spirited local women to put discarded but 
still usable garments in good condition for further 
use by the less fortunate in the community. 

A clothing exchange might be set up for people 
who wish to buy secondhand but usable clothing 
which others in the community wish to sell or do- 
an exchange of children’s clothing is 


nate. Such 


likely to be especially successful Many families 
would be glad to sell their children’s outgrown but 
serviceable clothing at moderate rates In on 
community, a few years ago, a local group of 


homemakers set up a children’s clothing exchange 
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Hundreds of articles were sold by mothers to one 
another. One surprising fact that showed up as 
the result of this exchange was that the children 
who thus acquired secondhand clothing were gen- 
erally much pleased with their new garments 
especially when the younger child knew and ad- 
mired the older child whose clothing came to her 
A mimeographed list of available children’s gar- 
ments was made up seasonally from information 
secured by a telephone canvass of the town and a 
notice in the local paper. The mimeographed lists, 
giving a brief description and the price of each ar- 
ticle, were distributed throughout the town by 
Scout groups. Anyone interested in any article had 
to make her own contacts with the owner. 
Women’s clubs often run community clothing 
rooms where secondhand clothing is sold to earn 
money for some of the club projects. People of the 
community are asked to donate clothing and other 
textile goods The gifts are conditioned to some 
extent by the clubwomen and then priced and dis- 
played for sale in some local room, often in a va- 


cant store or schoolroom which is available free 


or at low rent. Such exchanges are usually suc- 
cessful when efficiently managed 

Why couldn't a community clothing center carry 
on such exchange services if other groups were not 
already doing so? The center could earn som 
money by charging a fee for exchange service 1! 
the owner of clothing wished to sell to someone 
else; donated articles could be sold for moderat: 
amounts for the benefit of the center If lara 
amounts of clothing passed through such an ex- 
change, an effort should be made to have paid 
workers put the clothing in useful condition. Ar- 
ticles in good condition could be sold for higher 
prices and would doubtless be more readily salable 

If sewing women were hired for work on exchange 
garments, their services should also be availabl 
through the community agency to those who Wish 
new garments made or old garments remade or 
altered In many localities, there is a great short- 
age ol skilled people who ean be hired to do Ssew- 
ing for individuals. A centrally located commu- 
nity room would seem to be a convenient place in 
Workers 


would probably like to work in these well-equipped 


which to have such service available 
rooms rather than do custom work in the client’s 
home or in their own quarters. Such service might 
be expanded to include custom making of draperies 
and slip covers. Special services might also be pro- 
vided for women who wish only certain things done 
on a garment, such as machine buttonholes, special 


trimming details, or difficult tailored features 
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A trained person should also be available in the 
clothing center for consultation service. Some 
women who know how to sew would make more 
garments if they had confidence that the articles 
would be good in design and becoming to them 
when finished. An able consultant to give help 
about choice of color, fabric, and design would be 
useful to many women who would probably be will- 
ing to pay for effective service. 

Buying textiles and clothing advantageously to- 
day requires much knowledge. Why shouldn't such 
a community agency as that discussed also offer 
advice to the woman who is about to purchase fab- 
rics or clothing and feels that she needs help in 
deciding whether she is paying a reasonable price 
for the type of goods she wants and is getting the 
qualities she desires. Community rooms might 
have some textile testing equipment or build up 
contacts with college laboratories which would be 
able to conduct textile tests. For a small fee, 
homemakers might get technical help in this way 
and workers in college laboratories would have con- 
tacts with home problems and learn how well goods 
which women are buying meet their needs. Such 
consultant service should not attempt to go beyond 
what is practicable in advising. 

The community clothing center would require ex- 
pert people in charge and well-planned space and 
good equipment. In many communities it would 
be difficult to start such a project except on a small 
scale and perhaps largely with volunteer help. 
Once such agencies are well established under ef- 
ficient management, they would probably becom: 
self-supporting or even profit-making. However, 
most people would prefe r to see these services non- 
profit or even community-supported in order that 
the lower income groups in the community who 
especially need help could be served at rates mod- 
erate enough to encourage wide use of the services 
available 

Such community centers could offer positions to 
college craduates in home economics with special- 
ized training in textiles and clothing. Many col- 
lege girls wish to specialize in clothing but are not 
sure enough of positions in clothing and textiles 
following graduation to risk such specialization in 
college. 

Communities and agencies like the Red Cross 
now carry on many free services that help women 
with health, nutrition, and child care problems. 
Why aren't there more facilities to help with cloth- 
ing problems? Where are the energetic, public- 
minded people who will help get community cloth- 
ing centers efficiently established? 





Indiana’s Fight against Brucellosis 


LOIS OBERHELMAN 


Miss Oberhelman is a specialist in nutrition 
with the Indiana Extension Service. She is 
now on leave of absence with the ECA in 
(Grreece, where she is helping to establish an 
extension service. This discussion of a state- 
wide program will recall to JouRNAL readers 
a county’s campaign against brucellosis de- 
scribed in our December 1949 issue. 


ECAUSE of the great amount of human suf- 


fering it causes, brucellosis or undulant 
fever has been called America’s Number 1 
disease among animals which is transmissible to 
man. The loss in human health, as well as the 
vast financial loss this disease brings to livestock 
producers, makes it a serious problem; fortunately, 
it is one the American people do not need to tolerate. 
Brucellosis is not a new disease; in fact, human 
beings have suffered from its ravages for more 
than a century, perhaps longer. Only rather 
recently, however, has it been recognized as fairly 
common, not only in America but in all countries 
Health authorities say that the ac- 


undulant 


of the world. 
tual number of infected with 
fever can be estimated safely at 35,000 annually. 


Others estimate that, at the very least, 10 per cent 


persons 


of the rural population of America is infected. 
Human beings contract brucellosis, or undulant 
fever, from contact with infected animals or meat 
products, or from drinking raw milk from infected 
animals. The disease can attack cattle, hogs, goats, 
and sheep. A farmer or slaughterhouse employee 
working with infected animals is in an especially 
dangerous position. The National Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults states that probably 
one-half of the total cases of undulant fever are 


contracted by drinking contaminated raw milk. 
The remainder are of occupational origin. Farm- 


ers, slaughterhouse workers, veterinarians, and lab- 
oratory workers—those who come in contact with 
infected animals and carcasses—are subject to the 
disease. Although medical research workers have 
been trying to find a cure, they have found no 
completely satisfactory treatment or drug. 

In fact, since it is generally recognized that 
provide the reservoir 


brucella-infected animals 
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from which most, if not all, cases of human brucel- 


losis can be traced, and since person-to-person 
transmission of the disease is not believed to occur, 
the only obvious solution to the problem is elimi- 
nation of the infected animal sources. 

Besides human suffering, brucellosis also causes 
a heavy financial loss to livestock farmers, both 
in loss of young calves and pigs and in decreased 
production of milk from dairy herds. Veterinar- 
lans point out that the efficient farmer cannot 
afford to have brucellosis present in his herd be- 
cause it brings unnecessary loss of calves and often 
cuts milk production by 20 to 25 per cent. Eradi- 
cation of the disease, they say, is the only solution 
Since 65 per cent of Indiana farm income is derived 
and dairy products, 


from the sale of livestock 


brucellosis presents a major problem from the 
economic angle as well as that of human welfare 

Prompted by both of these reasons, the Indiana 
Home Economics Extension Service planned and 
built an exhibit at the 1947 State Fair on “Pro- 
tecting Family Health in the Kitchen,” in which 
home pasteurization of milk was one phase dem- 


A nutritionist was with the exhibit all 


onstrated. 
eight days to conduct demonstrations and answet 
questions. Over 170,000 persons visited the exhibit 

The same year, C. H. Donham, head of the de- 
partment of veterinary science at Purdue Univer- 
sity, talked on the brucellosis problem to more than 
400 farm people attending the annual summer ag- 
After describing the 


ricultural conference wide- 


brucellosis and its cost in 
farm health, Dr 


showed a film explaining the disease, its signifi- 


spread prevalence of 
income and human Donham 
cance, and ways of eradicating it 

In the fall of that year, 1947, when the Indiana 
home economics extension groups met to analyze 
and study their local community and county prob- 
lems and to plan their 1948 extension program, 24 
counties asked for more information and help on 
Training schools for volunteer local 
1948 


Each training school was an all-day meeting in 


brucellosis. 
leaders were held in these counties during 


which a veterinarian and an extension nutritionist 
co-operated. The veterinarian discussed the prob- 
lem of brucellosis, including the relationship be- 


tween brucellosis in hogs, Bangs disease in cattle, 
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and undulant fever in man; how it is spread; and 
how it could be eradicated. The extension nu- 
tritionist discussed the existing milk problems, the 
importance of using only pasteurized milk to pre- 
vent not only undulant fever but other milk- 
borne diseases such as septic sore throat, dysentery, 
and typhoid. She demonstrated several methods 
of home pasteurization and the proper cleaning and 
sterilization of the milking machine and dairy 
utensils. Teaching methods used were discussion, 
demonstration, movie films, and slides. 

In 1949, 30 additional counties asked for this 
project lesson in their leader training schools, mak- 
Ing a total of 58 counties in the state studying this 
project. Over 2,150 volunteer local leaders have 
been trained by the extension specialists in nu- 
trition and veterinary science. These leaders, in 
turn, have given more than 1,785 demonstrations to 
Actual re- 
ports from 38 counties showed that 7,084 women 


over 29,750 homemakers in the state 


reported using recommended methods of washing 
dairy utensils, and 8,863 reported using only pas- 
teurized milk 

Other agencies and organizations have also been 
interested and have participated in this program 
Health teachers in some counties are teaching safer 
milk by means of literature and information pro- 
vided by the local home economics clubs. Local 
equipment dealers have provided home pasteurizers 
for voluntary leaders to use in demonstrations. 

Seventeen exhibits were reported built by coun- 
ties for store windows for National Home Demon- 
stration Week, county fairs, and Achievement 
Davs in 1949 


play and demonstration was held in one of the 


In Decatur County, a window dis- 


ocal stores, with seven local leaders demonstrat- 
ing pasteurizing methods and explaining the quali- 
ties and proper care of good milking equipment 
Paralleling the work done by local leaders, the 
‘dairy caravan” was taken to 86 counties in these 
same three vears The caravan consists of travel- 
ing exhibits, planned and built by Purdue Univer- 
sity specialists for county Dairy Davy programs 
The three home economics exhibits are on home 
pasteurization, on cleaning and sterilizing dairy 
equipment, and importance of milk in the diet 
Purdue nutrition specialists traveled with the cara- 
van and gave demonstrations and talks to the farm- 
ers and their wives on various dairy problems 
More than 46,000 men and women registered at 
these caravans by the end of 1950. 

This program is being carried on in 1951. The 
schedule for the Dairy Caravan for 1951, its fourth 
vear, includes visits to 22 counties in February 
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and March. A home economics exhibit on cheese 
and another entitled “ ‘Every Body’ Needs Milk” 
have been added. 

The leader training program was continued, with 
10 more counties joining the campaign in 1950 
for the first time. With these 10 new joiners, the 
program was carried to 68 of the 92 counties in 
Indiana, or almost 74 per cent of the state, during 
the past three years. Twenty-one of these coun- 
ties have carried the project for 2 years, 23 counties 
for 3 years, and one county for 4 years. 

Veterinarians have often said that the mother 
in the home is more concerned about the health of 
her family than the farmer is and that if any 
progress is made in a long-time health program, 
the homemakers would accomplish this goal 
Proof that such is the case was shown by the 
Jasper County report in which leaders wrote let- 
ters to their state representatives encouraging leg- 
islation to make possible larger appropriations 
for expenses incurred from a_ state-wide Bangs 
testing program such as is now appropriated for 
tuberculosis testing in the state Daviess County 
home economics leaders asked their county dairy 
committees to insist that all cows in the county be 
tested. Many counties have reported interest re- 
garding an area Bangs testing program, and many 
tangible results were described in county reports 
in October 1950. 

The following evaluations of county programs 
are examples of the re ports made to the state exten- 
sion office: For example, the DeKalb County home 
demonstration agent reported: 

The safe milk lesson has resulted in many of our county 


women buying home pasteurizers 


And the Cass County agent wrote: 


Over and over I am hearing the same story we wouldn 
think of drinking milk that isn’t pasteurized now that we 
know the danger We did not know there was so mucl 
danger in drinking unpasteurized milk.” Of course, ther 
is also this problem that they may not drink it at all rather 
than drink unpasteurized milk. I do not believe this is 
happening, as our women who realize the importance of milk 
believe that it is so important that they isteurize it o1 


buy it pasteurized 


The campaign against brucellosis in Indiana, 
however, has only begun; it will not reach its ob- 
jective until all of the 92 counties are free from 
It is hoped that the 


2.166 home economies leaders of Indiana will do 


the danger of this disease 


such good teaching that every citizen of the state 
will be aroused to the point of improving the milk 
standards and making Indiana safe from the danger 


of brucellosis. 





Classroom Personnel Organization 


AUDREY KEITH HANSON 


Mrs. Hanson holds an MS degree in home eco- 
nomics education from the Stout Institute, 
Menomonie, Wisconsin, and taught home eco- 
nomics in a Wisconsin high school. Now a 
full-teme homemaker and mother of two chil- 
dren, she is living in Franklin Park, Illinois. 


OR many years, industrial plants have had 
functioning personnel plans, and in recent 
years teachers of industrial arts have recog- 
nized the advantages of applying personnel or- 
ganization to the classroom. Each year, these 
plans function better and become more numerous. 

No printed material is available at present, nor 
have any plans been advanced, except those in 
guidance classes at the Stout Institute, for the ap- 
plication of personnel organization to the home 
economics classroom. 

In this application, a statement by Gordon O. 
Wilber has been kept in mind: “Only through the 
opportunity to assume and discharge responsibility 
can leadership be developed . . . it is only through 
identification with a group undertaking and an 
purposes that effective 
This is the most 


understanding of 
followership can be secured.” (1) 
important aspect of personnel organization and is 
the main factor in advocating the adoption of its 


group 


use in the home economics classroom. 


In planning a personnel program, Wilber believes, 
one should consider the following factors: its ap- 
plication to the conditions for which it is designed; 
its development from within the group; a definite 
assumption of responsibility by certain members in 
the organization; a definite statement of the duties 
and responsibilities of each officer; change of offi- 
cers when educational possibilities of positions have 
been exhausted; choice of officers by election, by 
appointment, or by a regular system of promotion; 
opportunity for major officers to meet and discuss 
problems of organization during class hours. These 
suggestions, which have been tried with industrial 
arts classes, are also applicable to home economics 
laboratories. 

Likewise, the objectives formulated by Herbert 
A. Anderson for industrial arts have value for home 
economics.(2) These objectives are: self-develop- 


ment; consideration of group welfare; initiative 


and resourcefulness; careful analysis and critical 
thinking; leadership ; handling of routine labora- 
tory tasks; 
supplies, and instructional materials; 


acquaintance with utensils, appliances, 
and efficient 
use of “work time” through an organized plan. 

In addition to these factors and obj ctives, avail- 
able personnel charts from industry and indus- 
trial arts were considered in making plans for home 


economies foods and clothing laboratories. These 


plans may be used as guides to fit other labora- 
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tory situations, preferably with the students de- 
veloping their own program. 

Suggested titles and duties of the student per- 
sonnel are as follows: 

The laboratory superintendent oversees the en- 
tire personnel system, calls roll and keeps roll book, 
signals clean-up supervisor and with instructor in- 
spects laboratory before dismissal, dismisses class, 
makes temporary appointments to offices in case of 
absences, and substitutes for instructor during her 
absence. 

The advisory council sets requirements for elec- 
tion and promotion, devises clean-up plan and 
keeps weekly duties posted, assigns clean-up duties 
and posts the list where accessible to all members 
of the class, gives students voice in administration 
of class, hears and adjusts grievances of class, ac- 
cepts suggestions for more efficient operation of the 
laboratory, determines duties of the offices, and 
posts lists where they are easily accessible to al! 
members of the class 

The advisory council should be composed of the 
laboratory superint ndent and re pre sentatives from 
the three levels in proportion to the number of 
persons in the class The instructor should be a 
co-operative participant but should allow the stu- 
dents to car ry the responsibilities delegated to them 

One personal relations office r reports class items 
to school and local papers, advertises displays and 
exhibits, issues invitations to “open house” or simi- 
lar projects Another officer keeps bulletin board 
(themes coincide with class projects) and conducts 
classroom tours for visitors 

One librarian checks information files and dis- 
tributes information sheets when required and 
keeps an adequate supply of information sheets in 
the files Another checks magazines, books, and 
other publications placed in the laboratory library; 
keeps records of materials; and keeps materials in 
repair, 

A records clerk is responsible for typing and 
duplication of report forms and information sheets 
in adequate numbers for class, is responsibli IO] 
filing all reports, and administers tests (optional) 
A second clerk keeps grade records (optional), 
makes out absence slips and keeps records of ab- 
sences, and collects any fees. 

A maintenance clerk reports weekly to instructor 
on condition of equipment; reports any immediate 
repairs needed to the instructor at once; reports 
any suggested changes in equipment placement for 
more efficient operation of the laboratory to the 
council. Another clerk reports weekly to instrue- 


tor on condition of equipment, makes the minor re- 
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pairs, reports other repairs needed to the instructor 
at once, and reports utensils needed. 

One safety supervisor checks on first-aid supplies, 
keeps sufficient first-aid supplies on hand, reports 
burns and other injuries to instructor immediately, 
and makes out accident record. A second inspects 
utensils and equipment, keeps record of fire ex- 
tinguisher checks, plans for fire drills, turns on 
needed lights, and opens windows when necessary. 
A third checks students for correct apparel and 
work procedures; makes safety report weekly; 
posts safety notices about equipment, apparel, and 
precautions; and reports any safety suggestions or 
hazards to council. 

A supply clerk gets out supplies needed for lab- 
oratory, arranges supply tables and keeps them in 
order. Another clerk makes list of supplies needed, 
makes out market order, orders supplies for lab- 
oratory, keeps supplies in order, and checks sup- 
plir s at end of period. 

The clean-up supervisor oversees clean-up person- 
nel, makes substitutions for absent clean-up mem- 
bers at beginning of period, and when laboratory is 
cleaned to the supervisor’s satisfaction reports to 
laboratory superintendent for her inspection. 

The assistants understudy the head officer in 
preparation for filling her position and substitute 
for the head officer in case of absence 

When a personnel plan is first put into practice, 
students should have time to become acquainted 
with the idea and to take part in the planning. 
The imstructor may act as the laboratory super- 
intendent, with the students electing a temporary 
advisory council, or the entire class may determine 
the clean-up duties and promotion plan. From this 
point, there will be students qualified to fill other 
offices by election. When the entire plan has been 
organized, the assistants will enter the officers’ posi- 
tions at approximately six-week intervals, de pe ml- 
ing on the length of time for the course, and the 
class will elect new assistants. This will give a 
self-perpetuating plan. 

From this study, it is recommended that the 
students deve lop their own personnel system, that 
the plan be put into practice from the bottom 
up, that the plan be self-perpetuating, and that 
the instructor be a co-operative participant only 
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ualifications for Home Economists 
in Welfare Agencies 


CORNELIA DUNPHY 


INCE 1945, committees of home economists 
in this field have been working on this state- 
ment of qualifications for home economists 

in public and private social agencies and on a “‘Sug- 

gested Outline of Objectives for Graduate Prepara- 
tion of Home Economists in Welfare Agencies.” 

This statement revises and supersedes that pub- 

lished in the JourRNAL in October 1945. 

This attempted to 
qualifications to 
formed by home economists in a wide range of so- 
cial welfare agencies, public or private, local, state, 

It is intended for the use of home 

interested in the field of 

administrators 


new statement has relate 


the variety of functions per- 


and national. 


economists social wel- 
fare and for 


sponsibility for employing home economists for 


agency having re- 
welfare agencies. 

Cornelia Dunphy served as chairman of the 
committee on “Qualifications for Home Economists 
in Welfare Agencies” of the welfare and 
public health department of the AHEA. Other 
members of the committee were: Felisa J. Bracken, 
Bodil Fenger, Grace Fernandes, Louise Mojonnier, 
Frances Preston, and Blanche D. White. Miriam 


E. Lowenberg was chairman of the department at 


social 


the time the study was completed. 


Job Description 


The home economist or consultant on standards 
ofeassistance in a private or public welfare agency 
is a person with the professional training, experi- 
ence, and ability to adapt to the function of the 
agency that content from the field of home eco- 


nomics that relates to the maintenance of normal 


living. 
The work of the home economist varies in em- 


*Prepared by Kathryn Weitzel, chairman of the com- 
mittee, with Louise Mojonnier, Bodil Fenger, Luise Addiss 
and Muriel Redmond. The pamphlet “Home Economists 
in Welfare Agencies,” published by the American Hom« 
Economics Association, 1600 Twentieth Street, N.W.. Wash- 
ington 9, D. C., includes this article on the “Qualifications 
for Home Economists in Welfare Agencies” and the “Sug- 
gested Outline of Objectives for Graduate Preparation of 
Home Economists in Welfare Agencies.” Price of the Pam- 


phlet is 25 cents 


9) 


to 


phasis with the function, operating level, and size 
of the agency. The public assistance agency meets 
the bulk of 
numbers of people and large amounts of money 


The pri- 


financial need and deals with large 


It may in addition offer other services. 
vate agency defines its own function in relation 
to the needs of the community and may give some 
financial help; but its chief focus tends toward 
other service, casework, therapy, counseling, and 


homemaker service on a more selective, intensive 


basis. The public agency may operate at the fed- 
eral, state, or local level. The private agency 
usually operates at the local level The hom 


economist’s job may be in any of these settings, o1 
she may serve a group or a council of agencies 


In public assistance programs where the chie! 


focus is on meeting financial need, the primary 


uses of the home economist’s services are generally 


in the areas of developing standards and _ sched- 


ules of allowances for measuring the client’s needs 


formulation of proce- 


and resources, sharing in 


dures which incorporate these standards into eligi- 
bility requirements and policies of the agency 
periodically revising and repricing standards, help 
ing interpret standards to staff and community 
In private agencies where the chief focus is o1 
a combination of social, psychologi 


the and re- 


treatment of 
and economic problems, formulation 
vision of standards and cost of living data are als 
an important part of the home economist’s job 
The primary use of the data, however, will be the 
home economist’s consultation with staff and clients 
on family financial and home management prob- 
matched to the 


lems, on an individual ease basis 


caseworker’s treatment plan. 


} 


In both public and private agencies, the hom 
economist takes part in in-service training of the 
social staff. 
staff education depends not only on agency fune- 


work The content and approach In 
tion but also on the level of training of staff which 
may vary from no previous training for social 
welfare to full postgraduate training in a schoo! 
of social work. This staff education role of the 
home economist may be carried out through group 
teaching, through participation in staff meetings 
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and committees, in individual consultation, and 
through material prepared and circulated to staff. 

In agencies providing supervised homemaker 
service, the home economist may serve as consult- 

ant to the director of the service or may direct the 
service—recruiting, training, and assigning per- 

' sonnel, and either directly supervising their work 


in homes or working through the social worker who 
is responsible for the homemaker’s performance 
In agencies maintaining other services such as 
camps, institutions, day care centers, foster home 
placement, or sheltered workshops, the home econ- 
' omist may be consulted on parts of the programs 
that fall within the area of her competence, such 
is setting up budgets or fee scales, planning menus, 
equipment, clothing allowances or replacement, or 
on helping assess suitability of homes or programs. 
In any state or community, an agency may par- 
ticipate, mn co-operation with other welfare and 
health facilities, in Joint programs related to agency 
function in which the home economist’s services 

may appropriately be used. 


In 


ome economist ’s know ledge 


any of these settings, public or private, the 
of family economics 
is combined with her knowledge of social welfare 
philosophy and practice and of the development 
ind structure of personality. 


The 


ices offered. and the volume of 


function and size of the agency, the serv- 


work entailed de- 


termine whether one or more home economists 


ire needed and the relative skill, training, and ex- 
Where there is 


the one in charge has the additional 


perience required. a staff of home 
economists, 
responsibility for supervision of staff and leader- 
ship of program, calling for the special qualifica- 
tions these responsibilities require 


Qualifications 
The 


\OSSECSS 


home economist in social welfare needs to 


an interest in people, a humane and ana- 
and in- 


vtical approach to human problems, an 


ormed social philosophy She needs initiative, 
flexibility, and a capacity for original thinking and 
esourceful action. She needs the ability to or- 
yanize work and material and to effectively pre- 
sent and interpret material to ageney admuinistra- 
tion and staff, to clients, and to the community. 
She should the 


to continue adding to her own professional com- 


interest and willingness 


possess 


petence and to the professional growth of the field 


of home economies in social welfare. 


Education 


1. Bachelor's degree in home economics. The 


WELFARE AGENCIES 
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home economist in social welfare should have a 


bachelor’s degree in home economics representing 


a well-rounded home economics course, including 


courses in nutrition, food preparation and market- 


ing, clothing, housing, home management, house- 


hold equipment, family economics, money manage- 
ment, budgeting, and basic courses in social sciences 
including sociology, psychology, and economics. 

2. Graduate trainng. The home economist in 
social welfare should have graduate training that 
combination of home economics and social 


The 


economies should augment that described under the 


is a 


work. content of graduate work in home 


bachelor’s degree, with particular emphasis on 


family economics, home and money management, 


The content in 


standards and costs of living. so- 
cial work should include courses in family case- 
work, personality development and human behavior, 
public welfare, community organization, social ad- 
ministration, plus supervised field work in case- 


work. 


Experience 


The amount of experience needed, in addition to 
the training described above, depends on the ability 
and maturity of the individual and the require- 
ments of the particular job setting. 

Whenever possible, beginning work under super- 
The 


mist needs staff or group experience in the develop- 


Vision is desirable. beginning home econo- 


ment and use of standards to measure needs and 


resources, assess eligibility for service and ability 
to pay for service, since skill in these areas forms 
the the 
in anv agency setting. 


common basis of home economist’s per- 
rormancet 

In addition, she may need experience under su- 
pervision in any of the other functions described 
if she is to work as the only home economist in an 
agency that requires concentration of her time and 
skill on certain specialized services. 

If the 


initiating and planning programs, 


home economist’s function is to inelude 


and/or super- 


vision of other home economists, or special skill 
in any of the specialized functions described 
earlier, she needs to have had sufficient welfare 


agency experience to demonstrate the ability re- 
quired. Demonstrated ability rather than num- 
ber of vears of experience is the criterion to be 


applied. 


For 


economics is acceptable ; 


4 master’s degree is required ior most positions 


master’s degree in home 


the 


some, a 


in many others combined content here described 1s 


preferred; in most family agency and homemaker service 
in social work Is required 


positions, a maste r’s degree 
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Cleveland Meeting Plans 


HERE is 


ness about AHEA annual meeting plans this 


a heart-warming kind of serious- 


vear, but it is the kind of seriousness that 
goes with facing our responsibility and sharing it 
with each other. 

tarely has an annual meeting promised more 
inspiring leadership from our speakers than we are 
to have this year in Cleveland, both in the general 
sessions and in the working sessions planned by 
the divisions and departments. 

Kye openers, professional trips, alumnae luneh- 
eons and dinners, fraternity breakfasts, and an out- 
door “Ox Roast” will provide the lighter moments 
that are always welcome at annual meetings. 

With the focus of the week to be on our responsi- 
bility for freedom, the general meetings have been 
planned to help us recognize these responsibilities 

Dr. Arthur 8S. Adams, president of the American 
Council on Education, and Mrs. Edith S. Sampson, 
alternate representative of the United States to the 
fifth regular session of the General Assembly of 
the United Nations, will express our responsibility 
for freedom as citizens. 

Dr. Adams was awarded the Legion of Merit for 
his services in the Bureau of Naval Personnel in 
World War II. Since the war, Dr. Adams has 
served as provost of Cornell University and presi- 
dent of the University of New Hampshire. He is 
also past president of the Association of Land- 
“Decade of Deci- 


Grant Colleges and Universities. 


sion: Our Responsibility for Freedom as Citizens” 
is the subject of his address 

Mrs. Sampson, a Chicago lawyer, is a membet 
of the executive board of the United Nations Asso- 
World 
Town Hall of the Air panel of leaders of citizens’ 


ciation of Chicago. As a member of the 
organizations, Mrs. Sampson visited more than 20 
countries, participating in the open debate on cur- 
rent political questions with leading citizens in each 


country visited. She has chosen “World Security 


Begins at Home” as the title of her talk 

On Wednesday evening, our responsibility for 
freedom 
discussed by AHEA President Florence Fallgatter 


Our respon- 


as professional home economists is to be 


in her address to Association members. 
sibility as it looks to the future leaders of our pro- 
fession will be 


presented by Martha Giray, presi- 


dent of college clubs of the 


AHEA. 


major at Oklahoma College for Women 


the department of 
Miss Gray is a senior home economics 

Mrs. Chase Going Woodhouse, a member of the 
Economic Stabilization Agency, Washington, D. C.., 
is to open the Friday morning general session with 
a talk on our responsibilities for freedom as indi- 
viduals, taking up particularly the economic aspects 
Milburn 


aspects ol our 


of our responsibilities. Mrs. Bernice 
Moore will point out the social 
Elizabeth Lee 


Cornell University will give the closing summariz- 


responsibilit ies, while Vincent of 


ing address of the annual meeting. 
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Mrs. Woodhouse, former Con- © 


gresswoman from Connecticut, 1s 


well known to home economists. 





As an assistant professor of eco- 
nomics at Smith College, she gave 


the first course on the economics 





, of consumption. That course came 

to the attention of Dean Anna 
Richardson of lowa State College, 
and through her Mrs. W oodhouse 
became interested and active in 
home economics. She has served 

} as the elected secretary ol the State 
of Connecticut and two terms in 
Congress, where she was a mem- 
ber of the House committee on 
banking and currency. In her pres- 
ent position with the Economic Sta- 

‘ bilization Agency, Mrs. Woodhouse ; ae ee ee 

devotes a large part of her atten- Florence Fallgatter Martha Gray 
tion to work with women’s groups 

Mrs. Bernice Milburn Moore, who, much to thi Her summary of the week’s programs and her dis- 
disappointment of Association members, was pre- cussion of how we, as family members and as home 
vented by illness from attending last year’s annual economists, may accept the responsibilities facing 
meeting in Boston, will come to Cleveland this year us in the present situation and still maintain our 
Dr. Moore is a consultant for the homemaking divi- family values, will give all of us courage for the 
sion of the Texas Board for Vocational Education uncertain days ahead. 
nd for the Hogg Foundation in Austin. In addition to these three usual general sessions, 
Elizabeth Lee Vincent’s charm and ability as a plans are being made for a meeting which is to be 
speaker are well known to many Association mem- an inter-department, inter-division meeting devoted 
ecTsS, Dr. Vincent 1s dean ol t] ec New York state toa follow-up of the Mideenturv \\ hite House (‘on- 
College of HHome Economics at Cornell Unive rsityv ference on Children and Yout! 
Chase Going Woodhouse Bernice Milburn Moore Elizabeth Lee Vincent 
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Tentative Program 





42d Annual Meeting of the American Home Economics Association 


Cleveland, Ohio—June 26 to 29, 1951 


Board Meetings: June 24, 25, and 30 





DAY 


Sunday 
June 24 


MORNING 


10:00 Executive board meeting 


AFTERNOON 


2:00 Executive board meeting 


EVENING 


Monday 9:00 Executive board meeting 2:00 Executive board meeting 8:00 Meeting of AHEA program-of-work 
June 25 Meeting of presidents of state home committee This in les the chair- 
economics associations man Edna Marti: l Vivian 
2:00 Special meetings Crow; Ann M. Krost en of 
National committee chairmen wit! divisions and «ce men officers 
respective state chairmen of state presid t ind the 
National committee chairmen wit! president of the A a ’ 
committee members 
Committees or officers of depart 
ments and divisions with respe« 
tive state chairmen 
10:00 Registration Registration 9:30 Registration closes 
Tuesday 8:00 Registration 2:00 Trips 8:00 Consumer interests me g 
June 26 9:30 General session: ‘Our Responsibility Exhibits 
for Freedom as Citizens’ 3:30 Special meetings—as listed for 
ARTHUR S. ADAMs, president, Monday afternoon 
American Council on Education 
Mrs. Epiru Sampson, member j 
U. 8S. Delegation to the United 
Nations 
5:00 Registration closes 
Wednesday 7:30 Phi Upsilon Omicron breakfast 12:00 “United Nations” luncheon 5:30 Alumnae dinners 
June 27 8:30 Eye opener 2:00 Department meetings 8:15 General session: ‘“O Responsibility 
9:30 Division meetings for Freedom as H | 
FLORENCE Fa ' 
AHEA 
MarTHA GRAY 
ment of ‘ ATTICA 
Cret-acquainted rece ! 


Thursday 
June 28 


Friday 
June 29 


7:30 Kappa Omicron Phi breakfast 
Omicron Nu breakfast 
AHEA business and council meeting 


9:30 


8:30 Eye opener 

9:30 General session: ‘Our Responsibility 
for Freedom as Family Members” 
Mrs. Cuase Gornc Woopnovust 


12:00 Al 
2:30 Special follow-up 
Midcentury White House 


ence on Children and Youth 


imnae luncheons 
meeting on the 


(onter 


Antison Davis, University of Chi 


6:30 Ox Roast 


»:30 Leave for Ox Roast 


cago 
Hevcen Hau JENNINGS New 

York University \ 
Mvurret Brown, Office of Educa 

tion, Federal Security Agency 


1:30 Research seminars 
Professional trends meetings 


3:45 AHEA council meeting 


Economic Stabilization Agency 
Mrs. Bernice MItsurN Moore v 
consultant, Texas Board for 
Vocational Education 
Evizapetn Lee Vincent, New 
York State College of Home 
Economics, Cornell University 
Saturday 9:00 Meeting of executive board 12:00 Luncheon for executive board and 7:30 Executive board meeting 
June 30 Meeting of state presidents of home state presidents Meeting of state presidents of home 
economics associations I 


economics associations 





This chart of the tentative program will be brought up to date in succeeding issues of the JOURNAL. 


Information about hotels and a hotel reservation form may be found on page 321 of the ad section. 
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Comparison of Effects of Wringer and Spinner 
Water Extraction on Deterioration of Fabrics 


The author. now Mrs. Charles R. Shirley of} 
River Falls. Wisconsin, is a household equip- 
ment spec alist who Was work ‘mgd in the Bu- 
reau of Human Nutrition and Home Eco- 
nomics, USDA. at the time this study was 
made This paper based on a re port given 
at the AHEA mecting in Boston 


HIS article reports part ol a study of the ef- 


fect of washing machine design on the de- 
terioration of fabries. For some time, there 
is been a question Ol whether a wringer causes 


more or less weal than a spinner and vice versa 


The objective ol this part ol the project was to 


nswer that question Specifically stated—Are 
ere differences in wear on fabrics run through 
e wringer, spinner (or a nonautomatic machine}, 
pressed between absorbent cloths? 
Five fabries were selected to be used in the study 
They were rayon crepe, rayon satin, nylon crepe, 
von jersey, and nylon jersey. The effects of the 
ree methods of water extraction were determined 
vy measuring shrinkage, breaking strength of the 
oven fabries, and bursting strength of the knitted 
abries. 
Three series of tests were conducted, In which 
iumples were washed for 10 minutes in 100 I 
ater without a detergent. Only one machine was 
sed in this study in order not to confuse effects 
each series of tests, 12 samples of each fabric 
ere used. Machine load size was kept constant 
6 pounds throughout the study Three samples 
each fabric were selected at random after each 
1, 10, 20, and 50 washings, one for each of the 
ree methods of water extraction. 
Samples of the different fabrics varied in size 
rom 18 to 211% inches square, depending upon the 
vidth of the bolt from which samples were cut 


ISABELLE MARRON 


After each sample was hemmed and numbered, it 
was conditioned for at least 2 hours in a room 
which had a controlled temperature of 70°F and 
a relative humidity of 65 per cent. After this 
conditioning, it was marked for later shrinkage 
measurements. The marking was done by placing 
a 10-inch square template in the center of the 
sample and marking with a pencil three points on 
each of the four sides. The markings were made 
to run as nearly parallel to the warp and _ fill- 
ing directions of the fabrie as possible Kach 
sample thus had three pairs of markings in each 
direction The pencil points wer later replaced 
by a small cross hand-stitched at each point, with 
the point as the center of the cross, so that the 
markings would last through repeated washings 
slue thread designated the warp direction and 
red thread the filling 

After the washing and water extraction, the 
samples were first spread out on plastic screen 
trays to dry at room temperature, then placed In 
the controlled temperature and humidity room 
to be conditioned 

Shrinkage measurements of the woven fabries 
were taken after samples were pressed under tension 
on a machine developed for that purpose by the 
United States Testing Company. The knitted fab- 
rics were measured under water to determine their 
dimensional change 

The ravelled strip method of measuring break- 
ing strength was used. Six warp and six filling 
determinations were made on each sample 

For bursting strength of the knitted fabrics, the 
ball-burst method of measuring was used. Six 
measurements were made from each sample in the 
first test and nine measurements from each sam- 
ple in the other two replicate tests. A total of 
3,070 objective measurements were made in the 


accumulation of data for this study 
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The table shows the average breaking or burst- air dried and those subjected to the water extrac- 
ing strength values and average shrinkage values tion treatments. 
for the five fabrics according to the method of Controls were samples which had been “wetted 
water extraction used and the number of wash- out” in 100°F water for 10 minutes without agi- 
ings. Only the warp values are shown because tation. Apparently, a wringer or spinner has little 
data for the filling follow the same general trend. effect on deterioration of any of these five fabrics; 
Note that differences among values for each method therefore, if a homemaker wishes to extract water 
and each number of washings were small. from a fabrie mechanically, she will not shorten 


The mean effects of three methods of water extraction on warp breaking or bursting strengt! 


and shrinkage of five fabrics after 1, 10, 20, and 50 washings 


BREAKING OR BURSTING STRENGTH" IMENSION A LF WATEE EXTRA ION 
WATER NUMBER 
EXTRACTION Oo} 
METHOD WASHINGS Rayon Rayon Nylon Rayon Nylon Rayon Rayon Nylon Rayon Ny 
Crepe Satin Crepe Jersey Jersey Crepe atin Cr Jersey J 
pounds pounds pounds pounds pounds inches inches inches ir 
Wringer l 26.52 10.83 64.49 35.62 | 145.91 9.75 9.84 9.97 9.82 10.02 
10 25.16 39.41 64.44 37.17 | 148.17 9 63 9.63 9.92 9.83 9.88 
20 25.59 39.91 65.04 37.75 | 145.92 9.53 9.69 9.92 9 84 9.93 
50 23.11 39.69 63.14 36.50 148.60 9 64 9.69 9 88 9 6] 9 94 
Spinner l 26.53 39.60 65.38 35.38 | 144.28 9.64 9.77 9.96 9.93 9.97 
10 25.29 t1.11 63.78 37.73 | 145.59 9 51 9 68 9.94 9.71 9 96 
20 24.40 $1.44 64.14 36.29 | 146.90 9. 42 9.65 9.92 9 61 g 98 
50 23. 26 39.19 63.43 37.44 144.96 9.52 9 67 9 91 9 56 9.95 
Towels ¢ | 26.44 $1.22 65.31 35.17 | 145.36 9.77 9.77 9.97 9 85 10.00 
10 25.68 $1.59 63.93 37.06 151.24 9.58 9 68 9.93 9.72 9.95 
20 24.56 $1.38 64.26 38.38 | 147.21 9.53 9.67 9.92 9.70 9 90 
50 22.73 38.48 62.32 37.54 | 138.62 9.53 9.70 9.92 9.58 9.95 


* Breaking strength applies to first 3 fabrics (woven) and values are means of 18 measurements; bursting strength applies 


to last 2 fabrics (knitted) and values are means of at least 18 measurements. 


t Each value is a mean of 9 measurements of dimensions of sample after treatment. Dimension before treatment was 10 
inches. 
t Water extracted by pressing samples between absorbent towels. 

Thorough statistical analyses were made of all its life noticeably if she puts it through a wringe! 
the data to aid in interpreting the results. These or spinner. It should be noted here that we hav 
analyses indicated no significant differences among investigated the effect on these fabrics of wate 
the effects of the three methods of water extraction extraction methods only and have not yet measured 
as measured by breaking or bursting strength or the effect of design of washing mechanism on de- 
by shrinkage after 50 washings. The compari- terioration of the fabrics. It must be remembered, 
sons of these three methods are similar for all five also, that we used samples of the fabrics and not 
fabrics and for the four numbers of washings (1, garments made of them. It is possible that, if a 
10, 20, and 50) studied. similar study should be made in which garments 

There was little difference between the shrink- were used, effects due to the different kinds of 
age and strength measurements of control samples construction of the garments would be observed. 


Fellowships Available for Graduate Study 


The Board of Trustees of the Alumni Fund of Michigan State College has 
established seven predoctoral Alumni fellowships of from $800 to $1200 per 
year. Applications are invited by the dean of the Graduate School before 
May 15, 1951 from graduate students who wish to pursue a course of study 
for the PhD degree at Michigan State College. One postdoctoral Alumni 
Fellowship having a value of $3,000 per year is also available for research. 

















Effect of Certain Variable Factors 


on Removal of Soil from Cotton Fabric’ 


Dr. Ehrenkranz is an associate professor in 
the department of household equipment at 
Iowa State College. Much of the experi- 
mental work reported was done by Alvarita 
Sturtevant MacBride, a graduate student, un- 
der the author’s direction. This paper was 
presented at the AHEA’s Boston meeting. 


HE variables under investigation in this 
study were: water of two hardnesses—29 
grains and zero grains; water of two tem- 
peratures—140°F and 63°F; two types of cleanser 
a general purpose soap and a general purpose 
detergent; and two washing periods—8 minutes 
and 12 minutes. The effects of these variables in 
home laundering were determined by washing soiled 
fabric specimens in the Comparator and in a 


household automatic washer. 


‘xperimenta rocedure 
Ex} tal P 1 


Four fabric loads of Indian Head cloth were 
prepared. One load was used for the soap—hard 
vater measurements; the second load was used for 
the soap soft water measurements; the third load 
vas used for the detergent—hard water measure- 
ments; and the fourth load for the detergent-—soft 
water measurements. The fabric loads consisted 
of rectangular pieces 22 inches by 34 inches after 
lemming plus some stuffers which were 10 inches 
by 10 inches after hemming. The stuffers were 
ised to make up the weight. An 8-pound load 
vas used in the automatic washer and a 3-pound 
oad in the Comparator washer. The cloth was 
lesized before use according to the procedure given 
n the American Home Laundry Manufacturers’ 
\ssociation test procedure manual. 

Cotton soil cloth number 26 was purchased from 
Testafabries, Ine. This cloth is soiled to meet 
specifications of the Bureau of Ships. The soil 

* The investigation was supported in part by a grant from 
the Culligan Zeolite Company of Northbrook, Illinois. The 
Comparator washer was made available by the American 
Home Laundry Manufacturers’ Association. The hot water 
heater used in the experiment was supplied by the Rudd 


Manufacturing Company. 
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applied to the cloth is a suspension of mineral 
oil, hydrogenated vegetable oil, and lampblack 
in a solution of water and an organic solvent. The 
cloth, which is sold by the yard, is 8%4 inches wide, 
with 4 inches of the width soiled. A _ sufficient 
quantity of cloth soiled at one time was purchased 
for all the measurements. The soiled cloth was 
aged long enough that no measurable change in 
reflectance occurred during the investigation. 

Swatches approximately 4 by 4% inches were 
used as test specimens. Each swatch was coded 
so that its reflectance after washing could be 
matched with that before washing. One end of 
the swatch was sewed to the center of a rectangular 
fabric load piece. Nine swatches were used for 
each wash. 

The effectiveness of the various factors under in- 
vestigation—such as soft water versus hard water, 
soap versus detergent—was determined by measur- 
ing the percentage of incident light reflected from 
the swatches before and after washing. A Hunter 
reflectometer, which measures percentage of light 
reflected relative to that for enamel reflectance 
standards, was used. An adapter, made for the 
reflectometer, permitted the swatches to be mounted 
in the same position each time and to be held rather 
tautly. 

The initial reflectances of the swatches were 
measured the day before they were washed, and 
the final reflectances the day after they were 
washed. The reflectance of each swatch was meas- 
ured twice before washing and twice after wash- 
ing. Since 8 washings were done per day with 9 
swatches per wash, the reflectances of 72 swatches 
were measured before and after each series of 8 
washings. 

The seale on the reflectometer extends from 0.08 
to 1.00. As a matter of convenience, observed 
scale readings were multiplied by 1,000. On the 
80 to 1,000 scale, initial reflectance values varied 
from 150 to 188, with most of the swatches having 
reflectances between 160 and 175. (In other words, 
the soiled swatches reflected approximately one- 
sixth of the light that shone on them.) Final read- 
ings varied from 208 (swatch washed with soap in 
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hard cold water) to 500 (swatch washed with soap 
in soft hot water). 

Because the soil to be removed was a heavy 
soil, a general purpose soap and a general pur- 
pose detergent were used. The powdered soap 
contained approximately 61 per cent 
detergent, of 


active in- 
gredient (anhydrous soap). The 
the sudsing type, contained about 17 per cent sul- 
fated detergent. 

The quantity of soap used in hard cold water 
Was approximately the maximum amount that 
could be dissolved—6 grams per gallon of water. 
The amount of soap used in hard hot water was 
the minimum amount that gave a lasting 11- to 
2-inch suds—22.5 grams per gallon. Three grams 
of soap per gallon of water was used in soft cold 
water and soft hot water, since this amount gave 
a lasting 114- to 2-inch suds in cold and hot water. 

Four grams of detergent per gallon of water was 
Three 
grams of detergent per gallon was used in soft cold 
Test trials had shown 


used in hard cold water and hard hot water. 


water and soft hot water. 
that larger quantities of the particular sudsing 
type detergent used tended to cause an excessive 
amount of suds on subsequent washings of the same 
fabric load. 

The automatic washer used in the investigation 
is a commercial household washer producing wash- 
ing action by the up and down movement of a 
flexible washing fin, which is part of a pulsator 


assembly. 
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TABLE 


Diff rences wn Hunte 7 re fle clometer 
(Each entry is the average of 27 values 


TEMPERATURE O WASHING CLEANSING AGENT USED 


WATER PERIOD WITH SOFT WATER 
Cor p 
minutes 
s 202 
63°F soap (3g gal) 
12 240 
8 272 
140°F soap(3g/gal) 
12 284 
8 163.7 
63°F detergent (3g/gal) 
12 177 
8 222 
140°F. detergent (3g/gal) 


> 
i) 
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The Comparator is a 3-pound conventional or 
agitator-type washer, custom-built for the Ameri- 
can Home Laundry Manufacturers’ Association for 
test purposes. Although the Comparator is an 
effective machine, it is intended as a standard for 
comparison purposes rather than as a standard 
of best possible washing performance 

Water of zero grains hardness was obtained by 
installing zeolite water softeners in the cold and 
hot water lines. Water of 29 grains hardness is 
obtained on the Iowa State College campus by 
turning the faucet. 

The experimental design for the investigation 
was set up by Paul Homeyer of the Iowa State 
College Statistical Laboratory. The design was 
formulated after preliminary measurements had 
given an indication of the number of replications 
necessary to obtain statistically reliable data. The 
design called for 96 washings, 8 to be done pel 
day. 

The design was quite clear-cut and may be 1l- 
lustrated by the sequence Ol washings for the first 
day: soap, soft hot water, 8-minute wash; soap, 
hard cold water, 8-minute wash; soap, hard hot 
water, 12-minute wash; detergent, soft cold, 8; de- 
hard hot, 8; 
detergent, soft hot, 12; soap, solt cold, 12 

When 96 washings wert 


three replicates of each set of four variables for 


tergent, detergent. hard cold, 12: 


complete, the re were 


each machine. After analysis of variance was ap- 


plied to the data, the F test of significance could 
1 
units for washed vs. soiled test samples 
washes with 9 samples in each wash.) 
WATER 4 WA ! 
ZERO GRAINS ’ GRAINS 
LEANSING AGENI sf} , 
WITH HARD WATE 
. Autor ‘ \ t 
Wa W 
IS1].19 69.48 68.59 
soap (6g /gal) 
191 89 76.74 73.56 
257 . 41 273.48 254.48 
soap(22!og/gal) 
273.63 296 33 280.48 
146.00 95 00 79.78 
detergent (4g/gal) 
150.78 101.26 79.93 
239.74 98 85 89.41 
detergent (4g/gal) 
250.81 102.78 85.41 





sf 
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be used for each of the variables under test and for 
the interactions of these variables. Also, although 
any one set of four variables was repeated only 
three times in each machine, the analysis of data 
for each of the four variables—such as type of 
cleanser or temperature of water—was based on 


24 washes for each machine. 


Experimental Results 


The experimental results are given in tables 1 
and 2. Each entry in the tables was obtained by 
subtracting the initial reflectance of a soiled sam- 
ple from the final reflectance of the same sample 
after it was washed and then averaging the differ- 


ences for all the samples used 


TABLE 2 


Differences in Hunter reflectometer units for soap Us dete rgent, 
soft vs. hard wate 140°F vs. 63 F water, and 12 minutes vs. 8 
minutes washing period (Each entry is the average of 216 


) 


measurements washes uith 9 samples in each wash.) 


AUTOMATIC 


ARIAL Ls COMPARATOR 

WASHER 
soap 214.50 107 65 
Detergent 151.235 130.73 
Soft wate 226.51 211.43 
Hard Wate! 130. 24 125.96 
Hot water 224.93 216.42 
Cold water 140.82 120.97 


12-minute washing period 190.95 172.81 


8&-minute washing period 174.80 164.58 


Table 2 shows that the differences in reflectance 
values of washed and unwashed samples when 
iveraged for all the washes is greater for the soap 
than the detergent in both machines; that is, the 
soap is more effective than the detergent in both 
washing machines. Table 2 shows also that, when 
results are averaged for all the washes, soft water 
is more effective than hard water; hot water is 
more effective than cold water; and a 12-minute 
wash is slightly more effective than an 8-minute 
vash Further, all these conclusions, based on 
average values for all the washes, are true both 
for the automatic washer and the Comparator. 

The efficacies of the four variables under investi- 
gation, however, (soap versus detergent, soft versus 
hard water, 140°F versus 63°F water, and a 12- 
minute versus an 8-minute wash) are not independ- 
ent of each other. This is shown in table 1, which 
gives the average differences in reflectances for 
soiled samples and the same samples washed with 
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different combinations of the variables under in- 
vestigation. 

The interdependence of the variables may be 
illustrated as follows: Table 2 shows that the aver- 
age difference of reflectances of samples for all 
washes is greater for the soap than for the deter- 
gent. Table 1 shows that this difference between 
soap and detergent is much greater for hard hot 
water than for soft hot water. Also table 1 shows 
that soap is more effective than detergent for soft 
cold water, soft hot water, and hard hot water 
The detergent, however, is more effective than soap 
in hard cold water. 

Another illustration of the interdependence of 
the variables concerns soft versus hard water 
Table 2 shows that, when average values for all 
washes are compared, soft water is more effective 
than hard water. This conclusion is substantiated 
for all the combinations of variables given in 
table 1 except solt hot water with soap versus 
hard hot water with soap. Approximately the 
same washing effectiveness is obtained with three 
grams of soap per gallon of water in soft hot water 
and 2214 grams of soap per gallon of water in hard 
hot water. 

A final illustration of the interdependence of 
the variables involved in good laundering concerns 
140°F versus 63°F water. 


tances of washed versus unwashed samples were 


When average reflec- 


compared, hot water was more effective than cold 
water (table 2). This conclusion was substantiated 
by data in table 1 for soap with soft and hard 
In the 


Comparator washer, however, four grams of deter- 


water and for detergent with soft water. 


gent per gallon of hard hot water gave approxi- 
mately the same washing results as four grams of 


detergent per gallon of hard cold water. 


Discussion 


The experimental results apply, of course, only 
for the variables used in the investigation. In 
particular, different concentrations of the same 
cleansers may give different results both with re- 
spect to relative efficiencies of soap and detergent 
and with respect to relative efficiencies of different 
combinations of the variables, such as soap—hard 
water versus soap—soft water. Also, the same con- 
centrations of different cleansers may give different 
results in the laundering of soiled samples. 

The most general conclusion to be drawn from 
this investigation is that additional experimental! 
work is needed to determine the combination of 
variables that will give the best washing results in 


home laundering 


Palatability of Home-canned Tomatoes 


GLADYS L. GILPIN, OLIVIA A. HAMMERLE, and ALICE M. HARKIN 


Miss Gupin and Mrs. Harkin are food spe- 
cialists at the Bureau of Human Nutrition 
and Home Economics, USDA. Miss Ham- 
merle, formerly of the Bureau, is a graduate 
student at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. Albert B. Parks assisted in the 
statistical analysis of the data. 


UALITY of home-canned tomatoes is re- 

ported to be affected by the methods used 

in their preparation and packing (J, 2). 

Although the hot pack method is widely 
used, growing interest has been shown in cold 
packing because it is simple and quick. In the 
present studies, direct comparisons were made of 
the palatability of cold packed and hot packed 
tomatoes. In addition, tests were carried on to 
determine whether quality of hot packed tomatoes 
varies with differences in precooking time and 
temperature which might result from various in- 
terpretations of directions for preparing toma- 
toes for canning. The effect of adding ascorbic 
acid was also studied because several investiga- 
tors (3, 4, 5) have reported that its use prevented 
surface darkening and flavor loss in a number of 
fruit and vegetable products. 


Procedure 

Market tomatoes were washed, dipped for one- 
half minute in boiling distilled water, then plunged 
into cold distilled water for a few seconds. Stem 
ends and skins were removed and tomatoes were 
quartered. Prepared tomatoes were packed raw 
into quart glass jars or packed hot after preheating 
to 85°C or to 95°C. Three replicates—3 canner 


12 quart jars for each method—were 


loads of 
processed. 

Hot pack. Tomato quarters taken from a well- 
mixed common sample were precooked in five iden- 
tical covered enamel pans set on asbestos pads to 
A thermometer was used to 
Heating of 


prevent scorching. 
determine the precooking end point. 
pans of tomatoes was staggered; as tomatoes 
reached the required temperature, they were di- 
vided among 12 jars, which were held in a pan 
containing an inch of hot water so that the food 
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by 


would be kept hot while being packed. One-half 
inch headspace was allowed, and one teaspoon of 
salt was added to each jar. To half of the jars 
250 milligrams of powdered ascorbic acid per quart 
of tomatoes was added just before the closure was 
adjusted. Jars were processed for 10 minutes in a 
boiling water bath. 

Cold pack. Freshly cut tomato quarters were 
packed in rotation among the jars and the pieces 
pressed lightly with a wooden mallet to insure a 
full pack. One-half inch headspace was allowed. 
One teaspoon of salt was placed in each jar and 
ascorbic acid added to one-half the jars, as for the 
hot pack. 
bath for 50 minutes. 

The reference sample was cold packed in num- 


Jars were processed in a boiling water 


ber 214 tin cans. Cans were filled to the top, one 
teaspoon of salt per tin added, exhausted, sealed, 
and processed 55 minutes in a boiling water bath. 
After processing, they were cooled quickly in water. 

Storage for all experimental packs was at room 
temperature in a closed cupboard. The reference 
sample was stored at 32°F. The processed toma- 
toes were rated on a ten point numerical seale for 
color, odor, texture, and flavor after storage for 
2, 4, 8, and 12 months. 


sible score, one, the lowest. 


Ten was the highest pos- 
Samples were also 
judged on general acceptability as an over-all es- 
timate of eating quality. Ratings were made by a 
panel of six trained judges. 

At each judging session, a sample from each of 
the experimental packs was coded and served in- 
dividually at Each 
consisted of two tomato quarters taken at random 


room temperature. serving 
from the total sample and two tablespoons of juice. 
Two samples from the reference pack were also 
served at each judging session. One was labeled 
with a predetermined score of 8 for all quality fac- 
tors and used as a standard. As a check on the 
judges’ accuracy, the second sample was coded 
and served as a control along with the experi- 
mental samples. Order of presentation of sam- 
ples was randomized. Variance analyses of scores 


were made to aid in evaluating results. 


Results 


Results discussed in this report are based on 
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averages of scores for all storage periods in table 
1 and all methods in table 2. Averages were used 
because analysis of data indicated that all sam- 
ples reacted similarly to storage regardless of the 
preparation method used. 

Differences between palatability scores for to- 
matoes preheated to 95°C and 85°C (table 1) 
were too small to be statistically significant. The 
difference in mean scores for odor was only 0.2 
point; for color, 0.2; texture, 0.1; and flavor, 
0.4 


TABLE 1 


Mean palatability scores for home-canned tomatoes prepared by 
hot pack and cold pack methods with and without added 


ascorbic acid 


MEAN SCORES" 


METHOD OF PREPARATION 
Od ( r Textur Flavor 
Hot pack in glass jars 
Preheated to 95°C 6.3 b 2 5 2 5 
Preheated to Q5 at as- 
corbu acid added 6.1 b 3 5 2 5 l 
Average 8) 2 6 2 5 ° 5 l 
Preheated to 85°¢ 6.5 6.4 5.3 17 
Preheated to 85°C, as- 
corbie acid added 6.4 6 3 5 3 1S 
Average 6.4 6.4 5.3 ® y 
Average of all hot packs 6 3 b 3 5 3 } 9 
Cold pack in glass jars 
Raw r 7.8 7.7 6.4 
Raw ascorbic acid added 7 3 S l 8.0 6.58 
Average of cold packs 8.0 7.8 6.0 
Cold pack in tin cans (con 
trol sample) Oy 7.5 6.9 7.6 


* For experimental samples, each score is the mean of 72 
alues, 6 judges scoring 12 samples; for tomatoes canned in 
in, 36 values, 6 judges scoring 6 samples. Ten was the 


ighest possible score; one, the lowest 


Differences in mean palatability scores between 
tomato packs made with and without added as- 
‘orbic acid were extremely small, the greatest 
lifference being only 0.4 point in favor of flavor oi 


old packed tomatoes with added ascorbic acid. 


Neither this nor other differences in scores for 


dor, color, texture, and flavor of packs with and 
vithout added ascorbic acid were statistically 
significant. 

When tomatoes were packed in glass jars, dif- 
erences between mean scores for the cold and the 
ot packs were highly significant for all of the 
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palatability factors studied. The greatest dif- 
ference between mean scores of cold and hot packs 
was in texture; the scores averaged 7.8 and 5.3, 
respectively. Cold packed tomatoes were more 
firm and retained their shape better than those pre- 
heated before processing. Flavor scores for the 
cold packs were consistently higher than for the 
hot packs, the former averaging 6.6, the latter, 
only 4.9. 
the fresh, natural tomato flavor than did those 


Cold pack tomatoes retained more of 


which had been preheated. The color of the cold 
pack was brighter than that of the others and 
averaged 8.0 as compared to 6.3 for the preheated 
packs. Although the difference in odor between 
the cold and hot packs was less than that of any 
other factor studied, it was statistically signifi- 
cant. The average odor score of the cold pack was 
7.2; of hot packs, 6.3. Cold pack tomatoes were 
also preferred on the basis of general acceptability. 
The tomatoes cold packed in glass were comparable 
to those cold packed in tin cans, which were of 


very high quality. 
TABLE 2 


Vean palatability scores for home-canned tomatoes 
stored Sf a x and 12 months 


’ 


STORAGE 
Odor ( lext blav 
2 b ] t 7 7 5 5 7 
} 6.6 7.2 6.1 a 
s 7.0 42 5.9 ».6 
12 6.7 6.4 D. 1 1.9 
* Average for all canning methods Kach score is the 


mean of 108 values, 6 judges scoring 18 samples. Ten was 


the highest possible score; one, the lowest. 


Table 2 shows the effect of storage on the keep- 
ing quality of canned tomatoes. Scores are aver- 
aged for all types of packs. Errors attributable to 
judging at four periods during the year have been 
eliminated from the means in table 2 by using 
control sample scores as a standard, that is, by 
analyzing statistically the differences between mean 
scores of the experimental packs and the mean 
score for the control sample. 

The data show progressive deterioration in tex- 
ture of the canned tomatoes during storage for 
one year. There was some fluctuation in scores for 
flavor and odor, and results are not clear cut, but 
the scores do not indicate definite impairment of 
these factors during storage. Flavor scores were 
stable during storage for an 8-month period but 
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point to some loss of quality between 8 and 12 


months’ storage. 


Summary 

Tomatoes canned by the cold pack method were 
superior in odor, color, texture, and flavor to 
those preheated to either 85° or 95°C before pack- 
ing. Different preheating treatments had no sig- 
nificant effect on the palatability of hot packed 
tomatoes. Therefore, palatability of hot packed 
tomatoes is not likely to be affected by slight dif- 
ferences in the preheating time and temperature. 
None of the packs was improved by the addition 
of 250 mg of ascorbic acid per quart before proc- 
essing. 

Generally, canned tomatoes retained good quality 
during storage. Texture deteriorated gradually 
during storage for one year, but color and odor were 
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not impaired. Flavor was stable through eight 
months’ storage and only slightly less satisfactory 


after one year. 
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Expanded Garden and Food Preservation Program 


Home gardening and home food preservation activities in the U. S. Depart- 


ment of Agriculture are to be expanded, Secretary of Agriculture Charles F. 


Brannan announced following recommendations of an advisory group which 


met in Washington recently at the Secretary's invitation 


The Co-operative Extension Service, 
sibility for leadership in the program. 


federal and state, will have respon- 


Both garden and food preservation 


work are already being carried on in all states and territories. The expanded 


national program, however, is expected to give added impetus to these existing 


activities. Individuals or groups desiring to co-operate locally in the program 


should get in touch with their county extension offices or their state Extension 


Service. National groups should contact the U. S. Department of Agricul- 


ture, Washington 25, D. C. 


The advisory group which recommended the program to the Secretary was 


comprised of extension leaders from several states, garden editors, educators, 


garden club officials, commercial vegetable growers, canners, and seedsmen. 


The group emphasized the diet and health improvement which could result 


from a widespread garden and food preservation program. 


Secretary Brannan, in his discussions with the advisory group, called atten- 


tion to the contribution that home gardens can make to national defense 
Administrator Millard Caldwell of the Civil Defense Administration, in a 
letter to the advisory group, spoke of the contribution that a gardening and 


home food preservation program can make to civil defense as a safety factor 


and pledged the complete co-operation of his agency. 
“The value of home garden production in improving the diets and health 


of our people, especially those families with limited food budgets, is especially 


important under present conditions,” 


Secretary Brannan said. “Also, a home 


garden can help overcome the poor food habits and lack of knowledge of good 
nutrition among families that have ample funds to spend for food. Families 
that take up gardening seem to develop a taste for vegetables and fruit that 


has a permanent effect on their consumption habits.” 


The advisory group also recommended that the program should include 


home food preservation and community canning with special effort made to 


encourage people in cities to join the home canning program when supplies 


of fresh produce are plentiful. 
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“Supervised” Homemaker 
Service a Growing Field 


Rika MacLennan 


Family Service Association of Cleveland 


Have you ever known a distraught father, faced 
for the first time with full responsibility for his 
children? Have you ever seen children reacting 
to even the temporary loss of a mother’s guiding 
hand? “Supervised” Homemaker Service could be 
the answer. 

Families beset by such trouble often come to so- 
cial agencies seeking solutions for their problems. 
(‘aseworkers—family counselors to some of you 
know that home ts usually the best place for chil- 
dren. Fathers who want, and have the capacity, 
to maintain the security of their homes for their 
children are sometimes helped to do this. The ecase- 
worker may plan for a supervised homemaker to 
share the responsibility for care and training of the 
children and for running the home. 

The Directory of the National Committee on 
Homemaker Service lists as providing homemaker 
service, 66 social agencies in the United States, 5 
in Canada, and one in Puerto Rico. Fifty of these 
72 agencies have started this service since 1940, 
indicating a growing awareness of the need for such 
service. Hence there is a growing need for quali- 
fied professional people Some agencies provide 
service only while mothers are hospitalized briefly, 
ind during convalescence. Others, in addition to 
this, provide service where mothers are hospitalized 
for long periods with physical or mental illnesses, 
In these 
homes supervised homemakers play the part of 


ave deserted the family, or have died. 


foster-mothers in helping to rear the children. 
Where does the home economist enter this com- 
If she has 


iad social work training she may become director 


licated picture of human relations? 


of a supervised homemaker program within a so- 
ial welfare agency. This added training has dis- 
tinct advantage because she then has orientation 
in the field in which she is practicing and can work 
to better advantage with both the caseworkers and 


the supervised homemakers. 


The home economist without added training is 





also a valuable asset to the service because of her 
importance in training the homemakers. Even 
though the women hired for such positions are 
usually near middle age, mature, and have success- 
fully reared their own families, they are given 
some training. This includes nutrition in relation 
to planning and preparation of low-cost meals, 
marketing, mending, simple remodeling of clothing, 
home management, laundry, and infant care and 
feeding. Child psychology, child development, and 
family relations are sometimes presented by spe- 


clalists in those fields 





A family COUNSE lor visits a “Supe rvise d”’ home make r 


What do families pay toward homemaker serv- 
ice? Some pay the full cost of the homemaker’s 
salary, plus a part of the cost of casework and ad- 
ministration. Some pay nothing. Here again the 
home economist comes into the picture by helping 
to develop budget standards or fee seales which 
are used by the caseworker as guides in determining 
what individual families can pay. The agency 
providing the service as part of its casework pro- 
gram, whether Community Chest or government 
financed, pays the cost not covered by families. 

An illustration will show the effectiveness of 
the teamwork of the caseworker, supervised home- 
maker, and the director of the service. A _ visit- 
ing nurse called a Family Service agency to see if 
the Brown family (fictitious name) could be helped. 
Mrs. Brown needed hospitalization for terminal 
eancer. Her mother, who had cared for her and 
the four children, had become ill. Mrs. Brown 
would not leave home until she knew the children 
would be cared for at home. The caseworker saw 
Mr. Brown, found he had a steady-work record 
with a limited income, was upset by the illness and 


the prospect of increased responsibility, vet had 
A call in 


a deep interest in caring for his family. 
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the home revealed attractive children but evident 
behavior problems in two of them and a diabetic 
condition in another. The Browns were given re- 
assurance that a supervised homemaker could care 
After details were worked out, 
Mrs. Brown died three 


for the children. 
the plan was started. 
weeks later. 

The homemaker, with continued guidance from 
the caseworker and occasional assistance from the 
director of the service, proved to be a Rock of 
Gibraltar, not only for the children but also for 
Mr. Brown. She accepted the family as they were, 
gave the children the warmth, attention, and un- 
derstanding they so badly needed. Together, she 
and the caseworker helped Mr. Brown to feel that 
life was still worth while and that he was of great 
value to his family. 

When Mr. Brown’s sister came to make her home 
with them a year later, Mr. Brown felt that both he 
and the children were better prepared for the next 
chapter of life than they could have been without 
assistance of this service. 

“Supervised” Homemaker Service, a compara- 
tively new area in home economics in social work, 
provides challenging work in a growing field. 


Student Teachers Link 
Work in Puerto Rico 


Noemi RopriGuEz VELEZ 
University of Puerto Rico 


Here at the University of Puerto Rico our student 
teachers have a little idea which may be of interest 
to others. 

This is the letter from one student teacher to 
another. As the name implies, it consists of a 
letter which each student teacher writes, as she 
finishes her practice-teaching period at a student- 
teaching center, to the student teacher who will 
come in her place. This letter contains information 
which cannot be found in the school files: about 
the school, the people in the community, the jani- 
tor. It serves as a link which gives the next stu- 
dent teacher a sense of continuity and of belong- 
ingness as she picks up the work of the preceding 
student teacher. This letter includes, among other 
things, ideas which the student teacher may have 
had but could not fulfill in their entirety. 

Here are some excerpts from such a letter, writ- 
ten by a student teacher to her successor: 


You will see that all of the girls are trying to improve 
some aspect of their homes as they were in the housing 
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unit. Flora is making some furniture for her living room; 
she is having trouble with the wall space and selection of 
materials. 

Isabel is working on a vegetable garden as a means of 
improving nutrition and of stretching the dollar. She can 
be helped in the selection of seeds to be planted, but please 
do not forget to plant the best kinds of vegetables, es- 
pecially pumpkin, tomatoes, okra, snap beans, cabbage, 


and greens. Remember she wants a year-round garden 


As may be seen from these excerpts, the letters 
may be as chatty and informal as is desired and 
yet contain a great deal of information that is 
useful to the next student teacher. The girls have 
come to expect the letters eagerly. They feel that 
these letters are a part of their initiation into the 
student-teaching period. They gain a sense of 
security, as they face the new situation, in feeling 
that they already know a little about all these new 
people they meet. 


“Index for Living”— 
New TV Show 


Mary L. GitMour 
Bureau of Public Informatio 


Syracuse University 


Across the campus from Syracuse University’s 
College of Home Economies is the University’s tele- 
vision center, one of the few college TV facilities 
in the country and the only university center which 
owns and operates its own studios with telecast 
outlet over a national network station. 

The combination of TV and home economics has 
produced for area viewers “Index for Living,” 
unique women’s program originating from the Syra- 
cuse campus. Twice a week on Tuesday and 
Thursday afternoons, “Index for Living” stars Cor- 
rinne Murphy, an instructor of applied arts on th 
faculty of the College of Home Economics. Strictly 
ignoring the “cooking school” variety of programs 
for women, “Index for Living” stresses instead 
personal as well as household tips for modern 
housewives. During the series of shows, scheduled 
to run for at least one to two years, Miss Murphy 
and her guests will discuss such things as buying 
for all family needs, budgeting the family income, 
and will demonstrate for the modern matron be- 
coming hair styles, correct makeup, and fashion 
trends. 

Her telecast guests on “Index for Living” in- 
clude members of the college faculty and students 
enrolled in the various sequences of the Syracuse 


school. 
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In May We Elect 


Our Next President 


Our next president, who will serve one year as 
AHEA president-elect before taking office, will be 
elected next month. Also on the ballot this year 
will be candidates for a vice-president, for recording 
secretary, and three members of the nominating 
committee as well as chairmen-elect of departments, 
secretaries of departments, and vice-chairmen of 
divisions. Ballots will be mailed to AHEA members 
in May. 

The vote of every member is important. This is 
a time to elect our most far-sighted and strongest 
leaders. This is a time to vote as an expression ol 
our appreciation of the privilege of casting a free 
Last 


per cent 


and democratic ballot. 6,025 members 


19.414 voted 31 
24 per cent the preceding year, but this figure is 


year 


out of as compared to 


still too low. Let this he the vear for every mem- 


he r to vote 


Chicago HEIB Group 
Offers Career Film 


With vocational guidance at the top of the list of 
activities for the year, the Chicago Home Econom- 
ics in Business group has prepared a slide film 
showing the types of positions open in the business 
field to graduate home economists. This film will 
be used by the Chicago HEIB group to take the 
place of the annual career day program for which 
students to Chicago to hear about 


college came 


opportunities in this field. In place of this pro- 
vram, the film will be provided to colleges either 
on a rental or permanent purchase basis. 

The film, “Spotlight on Careers,” is a 15-minute, 
film 
economists “on the job” in more than 38 different 
fields of home economics. 


sketches the 


required in the various positions and suggests the 


full-color slide which shows Chicago home 


Accompanying narra- 


tion briefly training and abilities 


types of business organizations in which the jobs 
are available. 

Thora Hegstad Campbell, chairman of the Chi- 
cago HEIB group, states that the film was pre- 
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pared to bring to a wider group of college students 
a picture of opportunities in the field of business. 
Inquiries should be addressed to Mrs. Beth Bailey 
McLean, director Swiit « 
Company, Union Stock Yards, Chicago 9, Illinois. 


of home economics, 


Joint Youth-Adult Projects 
in Women’s Clubs’ Contest 


“Build Freedom with Youth” has been chosen as 
the title 
which offers an immediate opportunity to put into 
action the of the Midcentury 
White House Conference on Children and Youth 
“that progressive opportunities should be provided 


of a community improvement contest 


recommendation 


youth to participate vitally in community activities 
and planning in order that they may have the 
preparation and experience for leadership and com- 
munity service.” The contest is to be sponsored 
throughout 1951 the of 
Women’s Clubs and the Kroger Company. The 
that the projects 


by General Federation 


basic contest requirements are 


entered by a federated woman’s club be planned 
and carried out with the full co-operation and par- 
21, 


that projects be chosen on the basis of community 


ticipation of vouth between the ages of 12 an 


needs, and that the projects be designed to stimulate 


appreciation of the privilege of living in free 


America. The contest closes in February 1952, with 
winners to be announced at the General Federation 
convention in Minneapolis in May 1952. Prizes 
totaling $25,000 will be awarded. Prize money is 
to be used in projects which will serve the com- 


munity. 


Interpreting Home Economics 
to Professional Colleagues 


One of the recommendations formulated by the 
Post Conference of Home Economists who attended 
the Mideentury White House Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth was that home economists should 
interpret their work and contribution to community 
welfare to the other groups in the community. 
Each home economist has some group however small 
with whom she works in the community and some 
opportunity to interpret the contributions of home 
economics to the community. 

An exceptionally good example of interpretation 
on a national level of our professional contributions 
to the community is Madge J. Reese’s 
“Home Demonstration Work: Education for Liv- 
ing,” in The County Officer for July 1950, which 


shows a co-operating group where home economics 


article, 
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supplements their work and where it makes its own 
special contribution to the common goal of im- 
provement in community living. 


Abstracts of Masters Theses 
Assembled in Helpful Book 


West Virginia University has published a com- 
pilation of abstracts of master of science theses in 
home economics education in a 6l-page mimeo- 
graphed, paper-bound book. Suggested by school 
administrators, the compilation of abstracts is de- 
signed to “give school officials, teachers, and persons 
who are either present or prospective graduate 
students an opportunity to see what has been done 
in this connection in home economies during the 
last four years, and it also suggests subjects and 
procedures for future studies in the field.” The 
theses were reviewed and compiled by Sara Ann 
Brown and Leanna M. Chase of the division of 
home economics at West Virginia University. 


Voluntary Protection 
of Technical Information 


A program for voluntary protection of technical 
information has been announced by the Secretary 
of Commerce. 

A special service is provided by the Office of 
Technical Services to help the public guard against 
the harmful release of technical information, even 
though the information is not subject to formal 
security restrictions. The Office of Technical Serv- 
ices of the U. 8S. Department of Commerce will 
receive requests for advice as to whether specific 
technical data should be disclosed, withheld, or 
given limited distribution. 

The announcement continues, “As an industrial- 
ist, businessman, scientist, public official, or private 
citizen, you are invited to use this service when- 
ever you question whether technical information 
in your possession should be disclosed . .. . the 
program is entirely a voluntary one. 

“Requests for advice concerning the release of 
technical information, together with pertinent 
manuscripts, plans, or documents, if they are avail- 
able, should be addressed to: Office of Technical 
Services, U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Enclosures will be returned with 
the Government’s comment as promptly as com- 
patible with the problems of fact and judgment 


involved.” 
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German Research Center 
Needs Lists of Projects 


I am in Germany again for an indefinite period. 
Susan Burson and I, with American consultants 
here, are working with the German women to estab- 
lish a national home economics association. 

We have, after several vears’ struggle, gotten 
a little research center set up. We are eager to 
have the German home economists who are doing 
research work not duplicate the work which has 
been done in other countries. I have obtained from 
Sweden and Switzerland summaries of all research 
work which has been done in those countries in the 
past few years. I think it is very important that 
the German women also know what we have been 
doing in the United States. If you have such a list 
containing titles of projects and a brief summary 
of results it would be very helpful. My address is: 
Food and Agriculture Division, Office of Economic 
Affairs, HICOG, APO 757-A, “ Postmaster, New 
York, N. Y. 


KATHARINE HOLTzcLaw 


Clothing Seminar Report 
Raises Timely Questions 


The “Third Clothing and Textile Seminar” by 
Stephania Bavor and Marjorie Wybourn in thi 
December 1950 JourNAL describing the third cloth- 
ing and textile seminar at Syracuse University 
emphasizes some basic questions. As an extension 
clothing specialist trying to help homemakers to 
solve their family clothing problems, I feel that at 
least two of these statements raise questions to 
which all clothing teachers need to find answers 

“Only about one half of the women in this coun- 
try make garments at home,” is the first of these 
statements. 

Are the women who sew (or their daughters) in 
our classes? What income groups do they repre- 
sent? What do they make? Why? Does the 
clothing construction taught cover the problems 
raised by the type of sewing women actually do? 

If women sew to save money, are we teaching 
clothing courses in a way that will help future 
homemakers to solve their problems (which may br 
entirely different from problems of today)—or are 
we, following the line of least resistance, teaching 
100 per cent clothing construction by methods good 
25 vears ago? If sewing must be done at home by 
busy homemakers, have we any right to burden 


them with time-consuming methods when even 
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custom dressmaking has discarded them? What 
leads women to sew? 

How much of our own clothing do we make? 
Have we thought through our reasons for doing 
that sewing? Are we using methods at home that 
we do not teach? Why? 

How do the other 50 per cent of the women in the 
Why do 


they build them that way? Are any of these people 


United States build their wardrobes? 


in our Classes? 


Is there anything in our clothing 
eurriculum which will be of real help to them? 
Should they learn anything at all about sewing? 
What? Dothey mend? Should they mend? How 
can this group plan expenditures wisely? 

“Because about half of the families in America 
have money incomes of $3200 or less, their expendi- 
tures for clothing oby iously will be limited,” is the 
second challenging statement. 


Is this the 50 per cent who sew? 


Last summer 
the American Home Economies Association released 
its standard for cotton house dresses. Specifications 
for percale, gingham, and chambray for use in these 
dresses were included. If it is house dresses that 
the 50 per cent make, can they buy cloth that 
meets these specifications? Are fabrics labeled to 
if Ip these homemakers buy intelligently ? Does it 
pay to make house dresses at home? 

Do the 50 per cent of women who do not sew buy 
house dresses? If so, is material available to teach 
students to evaluate ready-to-wear dresses? 

The family clothing supply survey made two 
vears ago in Minneapolis, Minnesota, and Birming- 

am, Alabama, by the Bureau of Human Nutrition 

and Home Economies (“Family Clothing Inven- 
tories by Income,” first section of report of survey 
published in June 1950) reveals possession of an 
amazing variety of types of clothing which chal- 
lenges the knowledge of any clothing teacher asked 
for buying advice 

Have we definite information to help these lower 
income families? How many of us budget our own 
expenditures for clothing? 

Answers to these and the many other questions 
they suggest will surely drive us all to a re-examina- 
tion and evaluation of our standards, course content, 
and teaching methods.—Epna R. Gray, University 


f Illinois. 


Is Clothing Construction 
Best Curriculum Basis? 


“Third Clothing and Textiles Seminar” by 
Stephania Bayor and Marjorie Wybourn in the 
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December JOURNAL indicates the challenge which 
faces us in a world where we must accept the fact 
of tremendous and continuous change in what we 
wear and how we wear it, stimulated by our com- 
petitive economy. 

As teachers of clothing and textiles, can we de- 
velop a curriculum which will be effective in help- 
ing students apply new techniques in selection of 
merchandise unless we understand the implications 
of change for the curriculum? 

Today most of us are facing an evaluation of our 
teaching in relation to general education and how 
best we can integrate this with professional educa- 
tion. Can we afford to set up a curriculum based 
on construction of clothing, or shall we think of 
construction as one of several important experiences 
which will be used by all students to gain continuing 
clothing satisfaction? 

These are important questions which the article 
poses for our thinking and our action. At Carnegie 
Institute of Technology in Pittsburgh, we are trying 
to provide experiences in the freshman clothing 
course offered to all students which will give them 
opportunities to discover all the values to be con- 
sidered in clothing selection—to interpret individual 
clothing practices in relation to their implications 
for the family and its way of life. For example, 
students working in committees were given thi 
problem of developing a working wardrobe for the 
college girl. Previous work on a personal clothing 
inventory indicated a wide variance in quantity, 
type of garments, and cost in their predominantly 
ready-to-wear wardrobes. 

Representative amounts spent were selected by 
the instructor. These were presented for the stu- 
dents to investigate the size of incomes necessary to 
support such expenditures. The establishment of a 
sum to be spent for the working wardrobe was 
then developed, governed by reported practices of 
city families in an income level of $3500 to $5,000. 

In the final evaluation of the project, committee 
reports, accompanied by illustrative wardrobes, 
indicated that such experience for the student can 
develop understanding of the variety of satisfac- 
tions which people want and need from clothing, 
the limitations of the family’s clothing dollars for 
its individual members, the impact on the market 
of the purchaser who buys with premarket informa- 
tion and planning as compared with results achieved 
by the purchaser who buys what she sees and wants. 

Miss Bayor and Miss Wybourn are to be con- 
gratulated on their expression of “significant ideas’”’ 
developed at the seminar.—Doris Myers, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. 
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Calling All Colleges 
for Appraisal Materials 


Marie Dyr 
Michigan State College 


During the past 15 months, every college home 
economics department has been invited to send 
one or more members of its staff to an AHEA work- 
shop. Most colleges have availed themselves of 
this invitation. 
late interest in self-appraisal and to discuss prob- 


These workshops were set to stimu- 
lems of appraisal. Staff members were alse re- 
quested to bring copies of material being used in 
evaluating different their programs. 
Some of the materials brought were in sufficient 


aspects of 


quantities for each college to have a copy; others 
could only be examined during the workshop. 

Requests have come to members of the AHEA 
committee on home economics in higher education 
for copies of forms that will be useful in studying 
college home economics programs. One way to 
answer these requests is to call attention to the col- 
lege departments that committee members know 
have developed such material. This practice, how- 
ever, has certain drawbacks. One is that committee 
members will not know about all the material that 
has been developed; a second is that colleges must 
write individual letters to get these materials; and 
a third, that the college having the material must 
in turn send individual copies or write that such 
material is not available for general distribution 

The committee on home economies in higher edu- 
cation has a plan which it believes will prove help- 
ful to all colleges interested in self-appraisal and 
which will not be too burdensome on anyone. The 
plan is that departments which believe they have 
material which may be useful to others send sample 
copies to a subcommittee which will in turn sort 
and assemble for distribution that which seems 
valuable for general use. Only material which staff 
members believe has been sufficiently refined shoul: 
be included. Members of this subcommittee are 
Dorothy Scott, Ohio State University, chairman: 
Hester Chadderdon, Iowa State College; and Anna 
Carol Fults, Florida State University. 

For this plan to succeed, we need the interest 


and co-operation of college departments. Will 
each college, then, send its evaluated material to 
Dorothy Scott early in June? Be sure that the 
name of the department is on each piece and if 
developed by an individual or group that proper 
credit is given. If the material has been adapted 
from that prepared elsewhere, this should also be 
indicated. Those selected for general distribution 
will be made available in mimeographed form from 
the AHEA office at a nominal cost early in the 
fall. If the response from colleges in sending in 
and in using this material warrants it, a supplement 
of additional material may be expected to follow 
next year. 

This request is being made to all college depart- 
ments of home economics. The success of the plan 
depends upon your co-operation individually and 


collectively. 


Year-round Plans Encourage 
Annual Meeting Attendance 


Octe Jones O’Brien, Chairman 
Farmers Home Administration De partment 


To promote interest in attendance at the AHEA 
meeting in Cleveland in June, the Farmers Home 
Administration has done the following: 

1. On August 31, 1950, the chairman of the 
department wrote a letter to all state FHA directors 
thanking them for allowing home supervisors offi- 
cial time to attend the Boston convention and point- 
ing up high lights of the meeting and its benefits 


to home supervisors. The letter said in part: 


The American Home Economics Association with a mem- 


bership of over 19.000. is composed of State Associations 
subject matter divisions, and ten professional departments 
one of which is the Farmers Home Administration 


This year our department held two separate meetings 
ind joined with the housing division and elementary and 


secondary schools department for a third meeting 


In our separate meetings we discussed “Effective Methods 
of Working with Families” and “Food Production and Con- 
sumption Problems,” gave committe reports ind de- 


veloped a program of work for the coming year. A copy of 
this is attached for your information 

One hundred and eighty-three exhibitors gave home su 
visors an opportunity to see the newest developments in all 
tvpes of household equipment, food products, and 
textiles 

We appreciate being allowed time from our regular duties 
to attend this meeting and I am glad to have this oppor- 
tunity on behalf of all FHA home economists to let you 


know of our activities 


2. A committee on attendance at the Cleveland 
meeting has been appointed. This committee will 


send two letters to all members urging attendance, 
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one to be sent in late March and one in May. Area 
representatives will write personal letters urging 
attendance at the annual meeting. 

3. A committee is working on plans for a social 
function for the group in Cleveland. 


Tuskegee Workshop Plans 
Co-operative Research Study 


Ciara V. Rep 
Agricultural and Technical 
College of North Carolina 


The challenge of appraising and improving col- 
lege home economics departments was presented 
to the Southern Region Workshop sponsored by the 
American Home Economics Association. The work- 
shop was held at Tuskegee Institute in Alabama 
from November 20 to 22, 1950. 

[vol Spafford, chairman; Anna Carol Fults of 
Florida State University; Mrs. Ophelia W. Pearson 
of Tuskegee Institute; and Mrs. Clara V. Reid of 
the Agricultural and Technical College of North 
Carolina—led the discussion of (1) the AHEA 


study and its significance for college home eco- 


Four consultants 


nomics, (2) beginning a program of appraisal and 
improvement, (3) criteria and techniques for ap- 
praising the curriculum, and (4) the appraisal and 
development of effective teaching. 

The stimulating discussions throughout the three- 
day session bore witness to the fact that the repre- 
sentatives of the 23 colleges were ready and anxious 
to begin the development of more functional pro- 
crams which would contribute to better personal 

nd family living for all students, to the widening 

of vocational opportunities for majors, and to the 
mprovement of college home economics teaching. 
The group, unanimous in its praise of the values 
rained from the general sessions, small group meet- 
ngs, and informal chats, expressed a desire for 
onger workshops devoted to specific evaluation 
problems. Another gratifying request was for a 
newsletter whereby the representatives could ex- 
hange ideas and report the progress of individual! 
ppraisal and improvement programs. 

\t the open session of the workshop, M. C. Hunt- 
ey, dean of faculties at Alabama Polytechnic In- 
titute, and I. A. Derbigny, vice-president of Tus- 
cegee Institute, as guest speakers guided the group 
n exploring functions of a home economics program 
n its broader aspects and discussed contributions 
of home economics to general education. 

The high light of the workshop was the decision 
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of the representatives to conduct a co-operative 
research study of the graduates of the 23 colleges 
during the past decade. The project is being under- 
taken to ascertain the contributions made by home 
economics to the graduates’ personal and family 
life, vocational opportunities in which home eco- 
nomics training has been significant, and the areas 
in which home economics has failed to be of value. 
It will take the form of a questionnaire with each 
college assuming responsibility for distributing its 
questionnaires and compiling its data. These data 
will then be used in the final group report. The 
findings of such a study should be helpful in provid- 
ing a valid basis for use in appraising the program 
of an institution and for determining the direction 
which home economics should take in the future 


in achieving desired goals 


Statistics Workshop 
Offers Graduate Credit 


GRACE M. AUGUSTINE 
Towa State College 


The second statistics workshop planned by the 
AHEA research training committee for home eco- 
nomics trained people is specifically designed for 
those responsible for directing or conducting re- 
search. It will be given at Iowa State College from 
July 2 to 21, inclusive. 

The work during the first two weeks will include 
an introduction to: probability, statistical inference, 
and tests of hypotheses with emphasis on analysis 
of variance and regression techniques. Consultation 
and discussion periods in addition to daily lectures 
and laboratory practice will afford opportunity for 
individuals to broaden their perspectives in research 
and to present selected research problems. This 
portion of the workshop carries three quarter-hours 
of graduate credit. 

Participants of either the 1949 or 1951 workshops 
or others with training in statistics may register for 
the third week, July 16 through 21. This carries 
one quarter-hour of graduate credit. The work 
will be of a more advanced nature and will center 
around individual research problems. 

Advance registrations are required. Registra- 
tion fees are $15 for the 1, 2, or 3 week workshops. 
Rooms in a college residence hall will be provided 
at the daily per person rate of $2 for single or $1.50 
for double. 

Inquiries should be directed to the chairman of 
the research training committee of the AHEA, 
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Grace Augustine, Department of Institution Man- 
agement, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 

Other members of the research training committee 
are: Elizabeth Stevenson, Lansing, Michigan, child 
development; Neige Todhunter, University of Ala- 
bama, foods and nutrition; Johnie Christian, Texas 
State College for Women, home economics educa- 
tion; Margaret Liston, lowa State College, home 
management; Mrs. Lenore Sater Thye, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., house- 
hold equipment; Florence Petzel, University of 
Alabama, textiles and clothing; Faith Fenton, Cor- 
nell University, chairman of the AHEA’s research 
department. 


AHEA Group Listing 


Summer Study Opportunities 


The committee for the encouragement of profes- 
sional improvement of the individual teacher (a 
committee of the elementary, secondary, and adult 
education department) is at work compiling a list 
of workshops, conferences, and refresher courses 
that will be offered in various colleges and uni- 
versities throughout the country during the summer 
of 1951. It is the plan of the committee to have 
the list complete and ready for distribution by April 
15. Copies of the list will be available from AHEA 
headquarters at no cost. 


Copies of New Standards 
Available from AHEA 


Copies of two of the first consumer-goods stand- 
ards to be adopted by the American Standards As- 
sociation are available from the AHEA headquarters 
(1600 Twentieth Street, N. W., Washington 9, 
D. C.). They are the “American Standards for 
Household Automatic Electric Storage-type Water 
Heaters” and for “Household Electric 
It is important that these standards be accepted and 
used in such a way as to set a precedent which will 
be helpful in efforts to obtain standards for other 
consumer goods. The American Home Economics 
Association played an important part in the prepa- 
ration of these two standards. Earl C McCracken, 
AHEA representative who served as chairman of 
the two committees, urges home economists to obtain 
the standards and co-operate in furnishing com- 
ments and information which will be of value in 
the even: of future revisions. Copies are free from 
the AHEA on request. 


{anges. 
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Public Relations Exchange 





Home Economics: Foundation for the Future 


As part of the Michigan recruitment program, the 
Public Relations Committee of the Michigan Home 
Economics Association has just released a kit of 
40 Kodachrome slides with accompanying continu- 
ity entitled “Home Economics—Foundation for the 
Future.” These slides depict the activities of a 
college home economics student. 

The kit was assembled from one hundred, two by 
two inch, Kodachrome slides contributed by college 
home economics departments in Michigan. All 
identification as to the source of the slides was 
removed and then the 40 slides making up the kit 
were selected by a subcommittee of three persons 
The bases for selection were: first for the greatest 
variety of activities, and second for color and or- 
ganization of subject photographs. With the aid 
of a graduate student, the continuity to accompany 
the slides was prepared. 

“T didn’t know there were so many fields in home 
economics,” was the first response whenever the 
slides were shown. Test show ings were made before 
home economics students in Detroit and Lansing 
high schools. Revision in the order of the slides 
and in the continuity was made in keeping with the 
suggestions of these students. In schools where the 
slides were tested, counselors, vocational guidance: 
teachers, and others have requested the use of the 
slides. 

Ten prints of the original slides are now avail- 


Where 


the slides have been shown, immediate requests for 


able for loan to high schools in Michigan 


the privilege of purchasing a kit have followed. 
The slides were displayed at a recent meeting otf 
all home economics groups in Metropolitan Detroit 
At this meeting Mrs. Helen Judy Bond of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, was the speaker 
Her subject, 
added impetus to Michigan’s recruitment pro- 


fecruitment Is Our Task,” gave 


grams. 

The members of the subcommittee who organized 
these slides are: Mrs. Olive Goodrich, associate pro- 
fessor of textiles, Wayne University; Mrs. Gertrud: 
Capps, supervisor of elementary and junior high 
school home economics, Detroit Public Schools; 
and the chairman of the Michigan Home Economics 
Association public relations committee, Mrs. B 
Alene Theisner, executive director of the Dairy 


Council of Detroit. 

















New Kooks 





How Love Grows in Marriage. By LELAND Foster 
Woop. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1950, 183 pp., $2.50. 

In this day of talk about “What’s Wrong with 
the Home?” “Is the American Home Disintegrat- 
“Failures in Marriage,” and a host of similar 
Dr. Wood’s latest book brings 


ing?” 


discouraging topics, 


a welcome relief. Writing as a counselor with 
vhom many men and women have talked over 
J their problems and their successes in marriage, as 
well as a student of the writings of other people 








in the field of research and counseling, Dr. Wood 
i speaks with the voice of experience. 

Married life is not all moonlight and roses. On 

the contrary, marriage brings a set of new problems. 

But the author believes that it also brings a series 

of rewards and that a complete marriage is neces- 

sarily a lifelong process, that there is progress and 

erowth in the experience ol love, and that married 

ove 1s 


more mature and realistic than courtship 


ove 
As may be expected from the retiring secretary 
the Commission on Marriage and the Home in 


the Federal Council of Churches, the tone of Dr 


Wood’s book is religious. Although a divine im- 


uulsion draws men and women to establish new 


omes together, he says, “not even God can make 
couple one without their loval, wise and patient 
them to 


life- 


ooperation.” It is more important for 


onsider how their love can grow through a 


me than how love feels at the beginning of their 
uurney together. 

Phe book, through stories of people who came to 
Ur. Wood for counseling, points out how a number 
couples have met and dealt with a great variety 
marriage problems (){ course, not all types of 


irrlage problems can he presented in one book. 
rcan the solutions deseribed be considered pat- 
rns for all other couples to follow. They do, how- 
Per- 


ips an insight into their own problems will be 


er, indicate that all couples have difficulties. 


ined by couples who read of the experiences cf 
ese other people who solved their differences and 
proved their relationships. 

One could glance at almost any page and find 
that the 
For example, “A husband 


sentence could well become basis of 


hinking and discussion. 
celebrating his sixtieth anniversary, when asked 


what he regarded as the secret of success in mar- 
riage, said, ‘I always thought well of my wife's 
opinions, and of her family.’”’ And, “Married peo- 
ple are always turning failure into success or suc- 


Many 


achievement while others sink deeper and deeper 


cess into failure. go on to finer and finer 
into the quicksands of emotional insecurity and bit- 
terness. Every day can be pointed in one direction 
or the other, and the final result depends upon many 
little turning points as well as upon some outstand- 
ing ones.” 

In the concluding chapter, Dr. Wood says, “Reli- 
gious thinking and living are on the side of strong 
marriage ties because religion calls for the love and 
loyalty which fulfill the purpose of marriage. Loy- 
alty makes men and women. It builds up mar- 
riages. Trust in each other, helping each other, 
mutual solicitude, passionate kindness, reverencing 
each other—these attitudes constitute love in daily 
life.’"—Atnice Sowers, University of Oklahoma. 
Family Centered Maternity and Infant Care. 

Supplement I to Problems of Infancy and Child- 

hood Transactions, Fourth New 

York: Josiah Macy, Jr. Foundation, 1950, 29 pp., 

$0.25: 26 to 100 copies, $0.15: 10] copies or more, 


$0.10. 


C'onference. 


This supplement is a report of the Committee on 
Rooming-In of the Josiah Macy, Jr. Foundation 
Conference on Problems of Infancy and Early 
Childhood and is edited by Edith Jackson, MD, ot 
the Yale University School of Medicine and Gene- 
Infant Growth 


Laboratory at the Merrill-Palmer School, with the 


vieve Trainham, director of the 


assistance of members of the Rooming-In Com- 
mittee. 

Section I of the report defines rooming-in, its rela- 
tion to modern maternity hospital settings, and dis- 
cusses 1ts objectives and initial observations of the 
plan. In Section II the historical background and 
development of rooming-in in the U.S.A. is summa- 
rized with brief chronological descriptions of its 
development in 46 hospitals and with specific ret- 
erences given to articles in the literature describing 
these experiments 

Section IIT outlines questions for research in rela- 
tion to hospital administration, medical and nurs- 
ing education, the mother, the infant, and the father. 

For home economists the bibliography of 39 refer- 
ences will be most valuable since changes in actual 
practices in caring for mothers and infants have 
proceeded so rapidly that textbooks have not caught 
up with them and will not catch up for several years. 
References in popular magazines, as well as medi- 
cal and nursing journals, are included.—EsTHER 
McGinnis, Merrill-Palmer School. 















FROM THE 


Editor's Mail 


cumettemaiemal 





“What special courses should be advised for a 
girl who plans to go into the business field 
of home economics?” To answer this question, a 
committee of the home economics in business de- 
partment of the AHEA, with Beth Bailey McLean 
as chairman, has spent several years preparing an 
excellent pamphlet, “Outline of College Courses 
Helpful in Training Home Economists for Busi- 
ness Positions.” The suggested specialization 
courses listed cover the following types of home 
economics in business positions: equipment and 
home service; foods, including consumer service and 
technological work; journalism, including writing, 
editorial work, and advertising; and textiles, cloth- 
ing, and interior decorating. The positions con- 
sidered are those which qualify the home economist 
for membership in the home economics in business 
department of the AHEA. 
committee who helped prepare the outline were: 
Mary Barber, Genevieve Callahan, Kay Goep- 
pinger, Thora Hegstad [Campbell], Leone Heuer, 


Other members of the 


and Jessie McQueen. Copies of the mimeographed 
pamphlet may be obtained from Elizabeth Lynahan 
director of home service, The People’s Gas Light 


and Coke Company, 122 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 3, Illinois. Free. 


Various kinds of tools for food preparation 
and dishwashing are discussed and pictured in 
“Tools for Food Preparation and Dishwashing,” a 
new Home and Garden Bulletin issued by the U. 8 
Department of Agriculture. Wherever possible the 
bulletin gives information to serve as 
judging quality of the equipment discussed in the 
booklet. The explanation will also help consumers 
distinguish between the truly useful tool and those 
which will only clutter the kitchen. Prepared by 
Elizabeth Beveridge of the Bureau of Human Nu- 
trition and Home Economies, copies of “Tools for 
Food Preparation and Dishwashing” 
ordered from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C 
Price 10 cents. 


a guide to 


may be 


“Recommended Standards for Employment 
of Women” sets forth the standards considered de- 
sirable by the Women’s Bureau of the U. S. De- 


partment of Labor. The folder covers working 


time, wages, working conditions for health, safety, 
and industrial home work and explains the “Why,” 
“How,” and “What” of standards for employment 
Women’s Bureau 


Single copies may be ob- 


of women. A selected list of 
pamphlets is included. 
tained free of charge from the Women’s Bureau, 
U. 8S. Department of Labor, Washington 25, D. C 


“Your Best Buy” describes the basic local pub- 
lic health services which should be available in 
every community. Issued by the U. 8. Public 
Health Service, “Your Best Buy,” is designed for 
distribution to groups and individuals for the use 
of those working to improve and extend full-time 
local publie health services. It tells something of 
the services, staff, and financing needed for a satis- 
factory local health program. Your Best 
Buy” may be obtained from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office. Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 
on orders of 100 or more copies. 


( ‘opies of “* 


Price 5 cents; 25 per cent discount 


Methods of cleaning which women, engineers, 
and manufacturers have found to be the easiest, 
safest, and most effective and descriptions of the 
cleaning supplies and equipment which are com- 
monly used are described in “A Manual for Maids 
in Schools and Colleges” by Frances A. Schoon- 
presented in clear simple 


maker. Procedures are 


terms and well illustrated, adding to the value of 
the book either for study by the maids themselves 
or for use in training and supervision of personne! 
It is designed to make the work of employees mors 
interesting, effective, and satisfying. The chapters 
cover “How to Clean.” “What to Clean.” “Where 
“Cleaning Equip- 


120-page 


to Clean,” “Cleaning Supplies,” 


ment,” and “Uniforms.” The printed 
spiral-bound manual may be obtained from the 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 


University, New York, N. Y. Price $1.50 


The timely subject of conservation is featured 
in the spring 195] issue of the School Savinas Jour- 
Teache rs. The 
items include an article by Fred M. Packard, execu- 


nal for Classroom conservation 


tive secretary of the National Parks Association 


and an endorsement of conservation and school 


savings by Earl J. McGrath, U. 8S. Commissione 


of Education. 


**America’s Education Press” is a useful classi- 
fied list of educational publications issued in the 
forelen 


United States and includes a listing of 


journals. Copies may be ordered from the Educa- 
tional Press Association of America, 1201 Sixteenth 


Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Price $1. 











Abstracts 





Edueation 


Contributed by CaroL ANDERSON 
University of Minnesota 


Instructional materials and problem-centered 
teaching, C. Rew. Teachers Coll. Record 52, 
No. 1 (Oct. 1950), pp. 24-33. 

Teaching materials probably affect the quality 





f of instruction almost as much as does the teacher. 
Yet, although much progress has been made in 
teaching methods, little has been done to develop 
ippropriate teaching materials. 
Greater understanding of learning processes 

shows that problem-solving and student partici- 
pation in choosing goals and learning experiences 

re superior to learning of content alone. Criteria 

or judging materials that will aid in this problem- 
rganization of teaching have been developed by 
tudying the relationship between the materials 
hich students choose for their own reading and 
nown facts about the learning process. It has 
} een found that the material should be such that 
tudents recognize it as helpful for solving their 
roblems; it should deal with problems and values 
concern to them; it should be of help to the 

icher in analyzing specific problems of the group; 
information should be accurate and be given in 

variety of ways; it should also be suited to the 
cloeconomic background of the group. Other 


portant requirements are that the material 


ould point toward courses of action and lead to 


ew ideas and values. 


Difficulties of beginning teachers, H. W. Wey 
School Rev. 59, No. 1 (Jan. 1951), pp. 32-37. 
\s an aid to improving its. teacher-training 
ogram, Appalachian State Teachers College in 

North Carolina made a study of the difficulties of 
ginning teachers. Eighty-five first-year teachers 

d their supervisors or principals were questioned 

most half of the problems seemed to be related 

the following types of difficulties. In order of 

e number of times reported they were: handling 

roblems of pupil control; adjusting to deficiency 
school equipment, physical conditions, and ma- 

rials; adjusting to the teaching load; adapting to 


motivation; handling 


ipil needs and interests; 





records and reports; teaching-techniques; problems 
of getting along with administrators. 

As a result of the study, the following changes 
are being considered in the teacher-training pro- 
gram: a lengthened student-teaching period of 12 
weeks of full-day teaching off-campus, more lab- 
oratory experiences with children beginning in the 
freshman year, revision of methods courses to 
include more of the problems mentioned, a more 
thorough knowledge of high school texts and subject 
matter. A follow-up program is also being consid- 
ered to give first-year teachers more help with their 
difficulties. 


Our pampered teen-agers, L.. J. WALKER. Clear- 
ing House 25, No. 5 (Jan. 1951), pp. 298-299. 
Schools are coddling our young people. Students 

appear to be helpless in every school situation 

except in social activities. 
Although it is important to make learning ap- 
pealing, it is not good to eliminate all difficulty. 

Students must understand that becoming educated 


is not easy. They must be helped to feel responsi- 


ble for school tasks and for their failures and care- 
lessness. A normal student will respond to a real 
problem. Making a problem too simple will stifle 
his interest and desire to learn. A student respects 


those who make him work. 


Change in teacher-pupil attitudes related to 
training and experience, R. Cauuis. Educ. & 
Psychological Measurement 10, No. 4 (Winter 
1950), pp. 718-727. 

A study has been made of the change of 
teacher-pupil attitudes during teacher-training and 
early teaching experience. The form used was 
adapted from the Leeds Teacher Attitude Inven- 
tory. Subjects in the study were groups of juniors 
and seniors in the College of Education at the 
University of Minnesota and first-year teachers 
tested upon graduation and six months afterwards. 

A preliminary study of the “fakability” of the 
inventory showed that it was slightly susceptible to 
faking. Major findings about the change of atti- 
tudes were as follows: (1) Attitude changes were 
not large, indicating that they may be stable enough 
to suggest further study of their use in teacher selec- 
tion; 79 per cent of the attitudes were not affected 
significantly at the 1 per cent level by training, 
experience, or test-retest at a week’s interval. (2) 
Students in different major teaching specializations 
showed significant differences in teacher-pupil atti- 
tudes. Early childhood majors ranked highest as a 
group and special field majors such as art, home 
economics, industrial education, and physical edu- 
cation ranked lowest. 
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Family Economics- 
Home Management 


Contributed by JOSEPHINE KREMER 
Woman’s College, University of North Carolina 


Population, private ownership, technology, and 
the standard of living, W. F. OcpurN. Am. J. 
Sociol. 56, No. 4 (Jan. 1951), pp. 314-319. 

As causes of differences in income, technological 
development is shown by statistics to be much more 
important than population density. From an ana- 
lytical study of a few countries, one concludes that 
communism or private ownership is not very signif- 
icant in explaining these differences in standard of 
living, contrary to popular opinion. 

Population density is not a large factor in ex- 
plaining low standards of living, for Britain has a 
high density and a high standard of living, while 
tussia and the United States have a low density of 
population, with Russia having a low standard of 
living and the United States a high one. 

Also organization does not appear to explain the 
divergencies .. . for the USSR and India, one with 
communism and the other with private ownership 
of productive property, have standards of living 
that are not divergent, and the private ownership 
in the United States and in China have produced 
very unequal standards of living. 

The natural resources are large in all these 
countries. 

.. The 


two countries with advanced technology, the United 


There remains the factor of technology 


States and Britain, have high standards of living, 
even though population pressure and organization 
differ. And in the three countries where technology 
is not very far advanced—the USSR, China, and 
India—there are low standards of living even 
though population pressure and organization vary. 

The most important of the four factors in 
explaining the variations in the standard of living 
is technology, though no doubt population density 
and organization are also factors. 


America and Europe: mutual misunderstand- 
ings, S. A. Papover. Soc. Research 17, No. 4 
(Dee. 1950), pp. 403-416. 

There are many reasons, both historical and po- 
litical, for the misunderstanding, skepticism, and 
even fear of the United States among European 
nations. Among these reasons are: (1) ignorance 
of American history accompanied by a belief that 
we lack culture; (2) ignorance and lack of under- 
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standing of recent American events—social security, 
the growth of organized labor and organized agri- 
culture; (3) our faith in “practical” men in con- 
trast to European faith in “theoretical” ones; (4) 
their Marxist distrust of capitalistic American mo- 
tives and aims, exceeded only by their fear of 
communism, and based on their failure to under- 
stand the difference between American (high stand- 
ard of living for all) and European (exploitation) 
capitalism; (5) failure to understand our two-party 
system, locally rooted, loosely disciplined; (6) fail- 
ure to understand that, despite all the disadvan- 
tages and discrimination under which American 
Negroes have had to suffer, they are as a whok 
better off economically and intellectually and are 
far more advanced than any colored group of com- 
parable size elsewhere. 

We must keep in mind that America’s position in 
the world is unique in history. Some factors con- 
tributing to this uniqueness are: (1) totaling only 
6 or 7 per cent of the earth’s people, we manufacture 
60 per cent of the world’s industrial goods; (2) 
being a self-governing republic with a traditional 
respect for public opinion, we are necessarily slow 
in action; (3) having assumed global leadership in 
an age of swift mass communications, we hav 
technology but not yet a philosophy for effective 
persuasion; (4) being rich and powerful, we are not 
loved, but feared and envied. 

What is needed most immediately is a Genera 
Staff for Psychological Warfare and Peacefar 
preferably outside any existing government agen- 
cies. The General Staff should recruit the best 


specialists in foreign cultures, psychology, and com- 
munications and work out both strategie and tacti- 
cal plans with the same seriousness and devotion to 
detail that is used in military planning. In long- 
range terms, indeed, the work of such a staff could 
be decisive, since the ultimate battle for the world 
will probably be won or lost in the hearts and 
minds of men. 

The cost of the operation would of necessity bi 
great, considerably greater than anything Congress 
now grants to the “Voice of America” and similar 
projects. But the money thus spent would be in- 
consequential in relation to the magnitude of the 


task. 


First national conference on aging: A preview 
of maturity, J. L. THurston. Ind. & Labor 
Relations Rev. 4, No. 2 (Jan. 1951), pp. 163-172 
From August 13 to 15, 1950, delegates (816 oi 

them) from all parts of the country met to conside1 

the total range of problems presented by the chang- 
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ing age distribution of the American population. 
The conference originated in the felt need and re- 
quests for help from medical practitioners and 
researchers; management and labor and employ- 
ment offices; welfare workers; and legislators. 

The specific objectives were: (1) to provide a 
forum for persons concerned with aging; (2) to 
revaluate the potentialities of older people toward 
ensuring their useful and satisfying participation in 
the life of the community; (3) to stimulate the 
exchange of ideas among persons of varied experi- 
ence with a view to solving problems of the aging 
through voluntary and public organization in each 
state, city, and community; (4) to define the nature 
and extent of these problems as they affect the indi- 
vidual, his family, and his community; (5) to 
promote research on aging in such fields as employ- 
ment, health, education, recreation, rehabilitation, 
and social and psychological adjustment; and (6) 
to transmit the findings to interested groups, includ- 
ing the federal government, as guide lines for devel- 
oping policies with regard to our older people. 

Follow-up action has been reported by three 
states, two cities, other communities, and by pro- 
fessional organizations 


Thinking ahead (our economic capacity to meet 
mobilization needs), E. P. LearNep, M. P. 
McNair, J. Lintner, E. C. Bursk, et al. Har- 
vard Bus. Rev. 29, No. 1 (Jan. 1951), pp. 13- 
26+ 
“The grim developments in Korea since Thanks- 
iving make it vitally necessary for all of us—busi- 
ess, labor, government, and the general public—to 
ice up squarely and soberly to the job that lies 
head ws 
The maintenance of a free Western Europe is 
ne of our main national objectives. We must 
ecomplish a sustained high output of arms and a 

olerable standard of living without running into 
isastrous inflation and without surrender of our 
isic freedoms of person and enterprise. This can 

e accomplished only with public understanding 
nd publie support. 

The authors believe that the requirements for 
ilitary preparedness so far stated by the President 
e too low. Contrary to our experience at the 
ginning of both the First and Second World Wars, 
are already operating in top gear on a practi- 
illy open throttle. Nevertheless, it is the authors’ 
inion that provided everyone does his job, the 
ecessary goals for military outlays and troops 
nder arms are attainable without serious damage 
» the civilian economy. 
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To accomplish these necessary goals without 
disastrous inflation would call for the following gov- 
ernment policies: taxes greater than any we have 
previously experienced, credit regulation, induce- 
ments to increased saving, enlargement of produc- 
tive capacity—including cash advances and finan- 
cial guarantees and direct government investment 
in some munitions plants, material controls, and 
inventory controls. Other more debatable inter- 
ventionary measures which the authors believe to be 
necessary are controls over prices and wages, man- 
power, and consumer rationing. 

It is the urgent plea of the authors that the per- 
sons 1n positions of responsibility, from the Presi- 
dent, the Cabinet, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the 
ESA, the NSRB, and the Congress on down, cast 
aside their political trepidations and partisan objec- 
tives, tell the American people plainly what the job 
is, and give them real leadership. Undoubtedly, it 
is part of the cold calculations of the Kremlin that 
a free economy will inevitably crack up under the 
strain of a long period of semi-mobilization. We 
have got to prove those calculations wrong. With 
the right leadership we can do it. 

Leisure time of the American housewife, J. R. 
Leevy. Sociol. & Soc. Research 35, No. 2 (Nov.- 
Dee., 1950), pp. 97-105. 

Personal interviews with 820 urban and 430 rural 
housewives in five midwestern states were made by 
students of sociology under the direction of the 
author. All of the rural communities were incor- 
porated and all of them possessed electric lights, 
water, and some form of sewage disposal. 

The leisure time varied from one-half hour to five 
hours per day, one or two hours being the most 
frequent amount. Urban housewives had more 
leisure time, smaller families, and a greater number 
of creature comforts than did the rural housewives. 

Among leisure-time activities, reading was men- 
tioned by all homemakers and radio listening by all 
urban and 90 per cent of the rural homemakers. 
Club attendance also ranked high. Half of the 
urban housewives spent part of their leisure time 
in home economics clubs, while over 90 per cent of 
the rural housewives were members and attended 
home economies clubs. More urban than rural 
homemakers attended meetings of the League of 
Women Voters, music clubs, drama and art clubs. 

The writer suggests that if he were directing 
such a study again he would probably attempt to 
investigate the abilities of housewives in budgeting 
their time as well as to study the relationship of 
maid service to the use of leisure time. 
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Family Relations and 
Child Development 


Contributed by Mary EuizasetH KEIsTEer 
University of Tennessee 


Some neglected areas in family-life study, 
J. H. 8. Bossarp, E. 8. Boti, and W. P. SAnceEr. 
Annals Am. Acad. Pol. & Soc. Sci. 272 (Nov. 
1950), pp. 68-76. 

The authors contend that too individualistie an 
emphasis is to be found in the literature dealing 
with the family. An approach to the family as a 
project in group living, calling for the promotion 
of techniques in the co-operative functioning of all 
members, is an approach which has been unduly 
neglected in both research and the teaching of 
students in preparation for marriage. The authors 
present six factors whose role in the promotion 
of successful family living seems highly important: 

1. The family meal as a factor in family sta- 
bility should be emphasized and conscious thought 
given to its systematic cultivation. While seated 
around the table, the family is at its greatest ease, 
and it becomes engrossed in common objectives. 
2. Family patterns of conversation are a par- 
ticularly revealing form of behavior. Awareness 
of the nature of family language patterns and of 
their role in the development of the child and in 
relations between adult family members deserves 
more emphasis. A study of family conversations 
in 82 families revealed two distinct types of con- 
Some families talked chiefly 
about themselves. Others talked mostly about 
persons and events outside the family. Some con- 


versation patterns. 


versations were analytical and descriptive; others 
were evaluative and judgmental. 

3. Family entertainment of guests and visiting 
in other homes constitute an important part of the 
life of many families, but almost no attention has 
been given to this aspect of family living. Enter- 
taining and visiting allow individuals to gain in- 
sight into other families and into their own. 

4. Pets are found in a majority of American 
households, and lack of recognition of their role in 
the lives of family members is one of the most 
glaring omissions in literature on the family. 

5. Family ritual (centering around such things 
as holidays, anniversaries, meals, use of leisure 
time) furnishes a relatively reliable index of family 
integration. Rituals tend to unify the diverse ele- 
ments of a family group into a harmonious unit by 
stimulating the sense of group participation and 
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by serving as a medium through which children 
are grooved into the pattern of family life. 

6. The family council—an informal get-together 
of the family group for joint discussion of its com- 
mon problems—will probably play an increasingly 
important role in the promotion of stability in the 
contemporary American family. Besides con- 
tributing to the rise of democratic ideas as applied 
to group living, it has significant emotional value 
in the sense of security it gives individual family 
members, helping each to a strong “we-feeling.” 
Racial attitudes of children, M. Rapke, J 
SUTHERLAND, and P. ROSENBERG. 
13, No. 2 (May 1950), pp. 154-171. 

The authors were interested in testing the effee- 


Se ciome try 


tiveness of a school program for changing the atti- 
tudes of Negro and white children toward eacl 
other. Four hundred seventy-five Negro and 48 
white children between the ages of 7 and 13 (the 
entire school population from grades 2 to 6) were 
subjects. The school was one which made con- 
siderable effort to provide an atmosphere of co- 
operative living. Three group tests were adminis- 
tered to the children: (1) a projective picture test 
which involved the assignment of behavioral char- 
acteristics to Negro and white children in a series 
of photographs; (2) sociometriec data on friend- 
ships and rejections using the projective picture 
test; and (3) sociometric data on friendships and 
rejections of children in actual school and neig! 
borhood situations. 
The white children in all the situations and at 

ages expressed a strong preference for their ow 


> 


racial group. Race preference on a symbolic lev 


| 


tended to differ from preference expressed 1n 


thy 
actual social situation, however. Preferences o1 
the abstract picture level conformed more to stereo- 
types than did real-situation choices. This finding 
doubtless has implications for research on_ the 
reduction of inter-group tensions. Responses o 
Negro subjects showed a much less positive atti- 
tude toward their own race than was shown by thi 
white children toward the white race Self-rejec- 
tion and ambivalence characterized the Negro chil 
dren’s attitudes. The negative self-concept of the 
minority member, which is said to play an im- 
portant role in the dynamics of adult minority- 
majority group conflicts, was here demonstrated 
to have its beginnings in childhood 

The study emphasizes the early patterning of 
social perceptions and reactions and points to thi 
necessity for “preventive” inter-cultural education 


programs in the very early vears. 
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Foods 


Contributed by INEz PRUDEN1 
Ohio State University 


Bean varieties for freezing, G. SINGLETON. Quick 
Frozen Foods 13, No. 6 (Jan. 1951), pp. 51-53. 
It has been very difficult to find a green bean 

suitable for commercial freezing. In choosing the 

variety, the color is judged after blanching and 
the flavor and texture after cooking. The bean 
must not be tough but must have enough fiber to 
prevent its losing shape entirely. It must be 
long and straight, and the flesh must fit firmly 
around the seed. Otherwise the bean becomes soft 
and flabby and makes a poor appearance when 
thawed. The skin must be smooth and normal 
after blanching. Besides these characteristics, the 
bean must be resistant to mosaic and mildew, be an 
upright grower, and have a considerable amount of 
fruit set at one time so that cost of picking will 
not be exorbitant “Tendergreen” and two un- 
named varieties, 82254 and B1515, pPOssess the 
greatest number of these qualities needed for a 


successful frozen product 


Consumer practices in the use of milk, F. F 
Puiparp. Am. J. Public Health 41, No. 1 (Jan. 
1951), pp. 45-49 
Present-day consumption of milk in the United 

“tates averages about 250 quarts a vear per person, 
uinting all kinds of milk and the milk equivalent 
cheese and ice cream used. This represents an 

nerease of three-fourths cup per person per dav 

ver the amount consumed in 1910. The vear of 
eak consumption was 1945. Studies of diets of 
rban families in 1942 and 1948 give some idea 
the relationship between income and milk con- 
Imption and some estimate as to the distribution 
of the increase in milk used by families. Up to 
e $4,000 income level, the use of milk and espe- 
cially the use of cream and ice cream increased with 
nereases in income. Buttermilk consumption de- 
reased, however, as income increased. 
Families in San Francisco used 5.7 quarts of milk 
week per person; in Minneapolis-St. Paul, 5.1 
iarts; and in Birmingham, Alabama, 4.6 quarts. 

\lore evaporated milk (twice as much), more dry 

ilk, and more buttermilk were used by families in 
irmingham. There were wide differences among 
imilies in the amount used. In 1948 about 30 per 
nt used less than a pint per person, and 14 per 
ent used more than a quart per person. Twenty- 
ur per cent of families having from $5,000 to 
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$7,500 incomes used less than a pint a day for each 
member. 

In a recent survey of 4,000 New York state tenth 
grade children, 16 per cent of the boys and 23 per 
cent of the girls had less than a pint of milk a day; 
11 per cent of the pregnant women and 41 per cent 
of the women workers had less than a half cup of 
milk a day. These figures explain why calcium is 
the nutrient most often low in American diets in 
comparison to the recommended allowance. 

In the spring of 1948 urban families spent almost 
one-fifth of their food budget for dairy products, 
not including butter. The economic aspects of this 
problem may make it necessary to promote higher 
levels of nonfat dry milk in bread or to make milk 


available at low cost to special groups 


Silicones speed, sanitize processes, T. A. Kauppi 
Food Industries 23, No. 1 (Jan. 1951), pp. 
14-47, 194. 

Resin-like materials in which silicon replaces 
earbon are used in the food industry and may 
eventually be used in home kitchens as defoamers, 
coaters, anti-“stickers,” insulators, and lubricants 
They are stable to heat, to most chemicals, to 
moisture, and to oxidation They cut froth losses 
in the making of wine, jams, and sirups. They 
eliminate pan greasing and some pan washing for 
bakers and meat packers. They avoid sticking and 
wax build-up in heat sealing and facilitate the re- 
lease of frozen foods from pans. Silicones are used 
as insulators on motors in operation where they are 
exposed to excessive moisture. The silicone greases 
for ball bearings are extremely valuable for pro- 
tecting machinery exposed to extremes of heat or 
cold, or to fumes of acetic acid. Silicone paint is 
applied to the bottom of cookie pans to speed 
browning without injury to the pan or to the finish. 
Silastic, a silicone rubber, is now gaining popularity. 
After bonding this substance to cooking trays, easy 
release of hard candies, licorice, and chocolate is 


assured. 


Treated peeled potatoes resist discoloration; 
digest from U. S. Patent 2506793. Food In- 
dustries 23, No. 1 (Jan. 1951), p. 125. 

Peeled cut potatoes are heated until a layer 4 ¢ 
to 14 inch deep is cooked. Then the pieces are 
dipped in a 1.6 per cent sodium metabisulphite 
solution for 30 seconds. Usually the product is 
sprayed with a dilute aqueous solution of citric, 
tartaric, or acetic acid, after which it is packaged. 
If stored at 38° to 42° F, the product will keep for 
three weeks or more. 
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Nutrition 


Contributed by Jutia O. Ho_tMEs 
Amhe rst, Massachuse tts 


An unknown factor with vitamin A activity dis- 
tilled from lard, H. Kaunirz and C. A. SLANE?TZ. 
J. Nutrition 42, No. 3 (Nov. 1950), pp. 375-389. 
The authors present evidence for the belief that 

lard contains a substance or substances different 

from the known forms of vitamin A but protecting 
animals against vitamin A deficiency. They ob- 
tained the fractions of lard by subjecting freshly 
rendered lard to molecular distillation at 215°C 

the distillate was found to be free of vitamin A 

and carotene. 

The lard distillate was mixed into a synthetic 
ration devoid of carotene and vitamin A but con- 
taining all other vitamins necessary for growth. 
The ration was fed to weanling rats under condi- 
tions in which, if vitamin A and carotene were 
absent, growth would be retarded by the end of 
the third week, eve symptoms denoting a deficiency 
of vitamin A would develop, and death would occur 
about the end of the 8th week of the experiment 

The rats receiving the lard-distillate ration 
steadily gained in weight throughout the experi- 
ment, did not develop eve-symptoms or fur changes, 
and were alive at the end of the experiment. 

These data strongly suggest that the various 
epithelial lesions commonly ascribed to vitamin A 
deficiency can be prevented or cured by a sub- 
stance different from the known forms of vitamin A 

The presence of this lard factor may be relevant 
to the question of a necessary minimum amount of 
fat in the diet. Animals can be maintained on 
fat-free diet if all known nutrient factors, especially 
vitamin A, are generously supplied. If, however, 
as is often the case under natural conditions, the 
vitamin A level of the diet is low, the intake of 
animal fats may be essential. 


Comparative effects of B vitamins and liver on 
dinitrophenol toxicity in the rat, B. H. 
Krsuorr. J. Nutrition 42, No. 2 (Oct. 1950), 
pp. 271-277. 

It is becoming increasingly apparent that th 
effects obtained in an experimental animal follow- 
ing administration of drugs or related products are 
dependent on the nutritional state and the diets 
employed. In acute deficiencies of essential nutri- 
ents, it is readily recognized that resulting abnor- 
malities in cellular metabolism may profoundly 
What is less well 


affect response to certain drugs. 
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recognized, however, is that drugs themselves may 
precipitate a deficiency state. 

Thyroid administration, for example, may induce 
a deficiency of thiamine, pyridoxine, and panto- 
thenie acid, while dicumarol, salicylates, and other 
drugs may precipitate a deficiency of vitamin K 
Requirements for various unknown factors may 
also be increased following the administration of 
certain drugs 

Weanling rats, maintained in cages with raised 
screen floors to prevent access to leces, were fed a 
synthetic basal ration containing casein, sucros¢ 
salt mixture, cotton-seed oil, and 0.1 per cent 
dinitrophenol. The following vitamins were also 
included: thiamine, riboflavin, pyridoxine panto- 
thenie acid, niacin, and vitamins A, D, E, and k 
In addition to this basal diet, the following diets 
were also used: (1) the basal diet plus biotin, folie 
acid, p-aminobenzoic acid, inositol and folie acid, 
plus additional amounts of some of the “B” vita- 
mins in the basal ration; (2) basal ration plus 10 
per cent whole liver powder ; (3) basal ration plus 
10 per cent extracted liver residue; and (4) basal 
ration plus 4 per cent Wilson’s liver concentrate 
powder 1-20 

Results indicate that the effects of dinitrophenol 
feeding on the young rat are dependent on the diet 
employed. Body and testicular weights were sig 
nificantly less in animals fed the basal ration thar 
in those fed a similar diet without dinitrophenol 
Whole liver powde # added to the basal ration re- 
sulted in a significant increase in body and tes- 
ticular weight. Supplements of the known “B” 
vitamins had little, if any, effect. Some increas 
in body and gonadal weight was observed followin 
the feeding of liver concentrate 1-20 or water- 
insoluble liver residue, but the gains were not s¢ 
marked as those obtained with whole ih Cl! powde! 
With the exception of body and gonadal weight, no 
significant differences were observed among ani- 
mals fed the 
diets. 


various dinitrophenol containing 


It may be concluded that the retardation i 
growth and inhibition of testicular development ot! 
immature rats fed massive doses of dinitropheno 
were due to a nutritional deficiency and were not 
The data 


indicate that one of the vitamins in the whol 


the primary effects of drug intoxication 


liver, which aided in combatting the nutritional 
deficiency, may have been vitamin B,, but that ar 
additional unknown substance, presumably distinct 
from any of the known “B” vitamins, was neces- 
sary for the normal growth and development of thi 
rats fed dinitrophenol. 
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Housing 


Contributed by Mitprep 8. Howarp 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics 


Do best sellers make a style trend, J. M. Banas. 
House Beautiful 92, No. 1 (Jan. 1951), pp 
52-55-+-. 

The author seeks to give a reason for the present 
popularity of colors and designs taken from nature 
She feels the answer cannot be found by looking 
at the patterns and colors themselves but by con- 
sidering the past and understanding the social 
forces at work in America. 

Wood determined the basic stvle of our houses 
Because it can so easily, quickly, and cheaply be 
worked, changes could be made in houses which 
would not have been possible if stone had been the 
building material. 

Emphasis in our architecture has shifted from 
protection from the elements to control over them 

With the use of insulating glass, the walls of ow 


} 


nouses no long r ¢ nclose but ope n out Decoration 


has been affected by this outdoor-indoor affiliation 
Richardson’s New England houses of the 1880's, 
Frank Llovd Wright's prairi houses of the Middl 
West, and the houses of the Greene brothers and 
Mavybeck in California around 1900 also showed 
reat consciousness of the color and texture of the 
hvsical environment that surrounded them 
Because oun present type ol house results from 
ur basic social attitudes about what is important 
because its construction has developed from. the 
igh development of our industrial organization 
nd beeause it is a continuation of tendencies whicl 
ve gone on a long time, we mav consider this 


rend to naturalism to be a long-term trend.” 


Architect and builder, { l-ditoria| | 
Forum 94, No. 1 (Jan. 1951), p. 109 

In 1950, volume builders faced the problem ot 
aking the design and livability of their homes as 
ood as their production and economy. 

To accomplish this, a partnership with the arehi- 

‘ts was necessary. Twelve months ago such an 

lance seemed years away, today it is within thi 
each of any builder o1 architect 

The problem now 1s to make mort builders real- 
“e What the architect can do for him and to make 
ore top flight architects realize the profitable and 
socially significant market which is being opened 
to them 

The tremendous success of the small house design 
competition sponsored by the National Association 


of Home Builders and this magazine is an indica- 
tion of the progress being made in bringing the 
architect and builder together. 


The codes vs. progress, R. L. Davison. Archi- 
tectural Forum 93, No. 6 (Dee. 1950), pp. 114- 
121 
An apartment house scheduled to be built in 

Fairbanks, Alaska, will have walls designed in 

Tacoma, fabricated in Pittsburgh, and financed in 

New York City. The structural design of this 

building is more advanced than that of any apart- 

ment being put up in the United States proper 
today. The reason is simple: There are no obsolete 
building codes in Fairbanks. 

In relation to fire requirements, codes err in three 
Wavs: They do not recognize the improve ment that 
has been made in fire fighting equipment; they do 
not recognize that fire hazard has been greatly re- 
duced by the use of modern noncombustible ma- 
terials; fire tests used are unrealistic when com- 
pared with temperatures which actually occur in 
fires 

Many provisions in codes are hangovers from thi 
days of wood and stone construction. 

some plumbing codes date back to the 1870's 
Improvements have been made but never enough 
to allow for the design of a simple assembly which 
would be practical for mass production. During 
World War II, prefabricated plumbing assemblies 
were used. Although perfectly safe from the health 
standpoint, most of these systems do not meet 
today’s traditional building codes. Mail orde 
houses have marketed similar “prefab” systems, 
but these can only be used in unincorporated rural 
areas where there are no codes to interfere 

Nearly all city codes make it difficult to sub- 
stitute for central heating in new construction. If 
apartments were furnished with individually fired 
gas or oil heaters, there would be a saving of fuel 


as well as greater comfort for the tenants 


Each apartment has a furnace. Architectural 

Record 108, No. 6 (Dee. 1950), p 154 

Each apartment in a development nearing com- 
pletion in Cleveland will have its own automatic 
warm air heating system. Installation and oper- 
ating economy as well as tenant-controlled comfort 
were deciding factors 

Fach heating plant has its own thermostat and 
gas line piped through a meter assigned to the 
tenant. The furnace is housed in a small closet 
with the water heater. The management will main- 


tain the system 
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Institution Administration 


Contributed by Rutru L. Goprrey 
University of Vermont 


What are cleaning materials? How do they 
work? 8. J. Mitier. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 
27, No. 1 (Jan. 1951), pp. 24-27. 

A background of soaps and cleaners is given to 
help the dietitian do her own thinking and deciding, 
weigh statements and claims for various cleaning 
compounds, and have the comforting confidence 
that comes from knowing why certain sanitary 
operations are handled as they are. This discussion 
includes two related topics: first, the various parts 
of the act of cleaning, such as wetting, emulsifying 
and suspending, saponification, peptizing, water 
hardness correction, and heat; and second, the six 
general classifications into which all cleaning sub- 
stances can be classified. These are soaps, alkalies, 
synthetics, abrasives, solvents, and acids. 

New developments are numerous and some of 
them may be of great importance to the dietitian. 
The basic information on cleaning materials offered 
in this article should help to make the dietitian’s 
reading of advertising releases of various soap and 
chemical manufacturers soundly critical. 


Making maximum use of fabricated frozen meat 
and poultry, P. P. Logan. Restaurant Mgt. 67, 
No. 5 (Nov. 1950), pp. 29-31, 82. 

There seems to be every reason to believe that 
fabricated frozen meats eventually will be the 
standard form in which restaurant operators will 
buy their meats. A few minor difficulties might 
arise from such a practice, but it is pointed out 
that only two major obstacles stand in the way, 
namely: 

1. The need for zero storage and shipping facilities 
all the way from the packer to the point of retail 
sale. 

2. Education on the comparative values of old style 
versus fabricated meats. 

Zero temperature for storage of frozen meats is 
required to prevent enzyme activity in meats which 
begins at 8° above zero. Adequate zero-cold dis- 
tribution facilities do not exist in today’s delivery 
system. 

In judging the relative costs, prices, and values 
of old style cuts versus fabricated meats, it is nec- 


essary to assign cents-per-pound values to certain 
factors. In the case of comparing values of pork 
loins with fabricated frozen pork chops, consider- 
ation should be given to (a) the high value of the 
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center cut, (b) the unusable and lower value por- 
tions, and (c) the labor cost. 

Some of the major advantages possible in using 
fabricated meats are pointed out to be: (1) sim- 
plified bookkeeping, (2) guaranteed uniform por- 
tions and certainty of exact number of servings, 
(3) positive (unit) control over food costs, (4) 
reduced kitchen labor, (5) increased by-products 
vield as bones and fat, which can be utilized more 
efficiently at the packing houses than in restaurant 
kitchens, (6) savings in costs of shipping and han- 


dling, and (7) savings in storage space. 


Mobility in the kitchen, M. DeG. Bryan and O. 
WesBer. Modern Hosp. 76, No. 1 (Jan. 1951), 
pp. 104-107. 

A method was devised in connection with a 
course in equipment at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, for increasing efficiency of person- 
nel. This was to place on wheels certain equipment 
items which are frequently fixed. Three such items 
are described, each one being a type of portable 
shelf cart which can be used instead of fixed 
shelving in walk-in refrigerators. 

Portable shelving can be wheeled to the point 
of delivery, loaded, then moved into refrigerators 
or cooking or service areas, thus eliminating time 
and energy required in using usual trucks or dollies. 
Portable shelving is easy to clean and permits easy 
cleaning of walls and floors as well as maximum use 
of refrigerated space. It requires refrigerator thres- 
holds to be flush with the floor outside and open- 
ings to be 3 feet 3 inches wide. 

Photographs of the portable shelving and de- 


tailed drawings giving dimensions are included 


Dietary consultation—a service for small insti- 
tutions: VI, planning, layout and equipment, 
W. D. Ropinson. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 27, 
No. 1 (Jan. 1951), pp. 16-23. 

The problems of a consultation service in plan- 
ning layout and equipment for hospitals and other 
institutions are discussed. A bibliography is pro- 
vided, which consists of (a) selected references to 
provide the consultant with new and pertinent ma- 
terial which will help her to evaluate and meet her 
problems and (b) references to material that can 
be distributed by the consultant directly to the in- 
stitutions with which she is working. 

Specific information is offered in detail concern- 
ing such basie points of planning and equipping a 
food service department as location, floor areas, 
types of service, space allotment and equipment for 
major areas, and structural requirements 
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Social Welfare and Public Health 


Contributed by Etotse L. Keckeroru, 
GuoriA J. Pept, and MartTHA POTGIETER 
Social Welfare and Public Health Section 
Connecticut Home Economics Association 


Studies on mass control of dental caries through 
fluoridation of the public water supply, H. T. 
Dean, F. A. ARNotp, Jr., P. Jay, and J. W. 
Knutson. Public Health Repts. 65, No. 43 
(Oct. 27, 1950), pp. 1403-1408. 

This is a report of one of the three studies started 
in 1945 in the United States and Canada to deter- 
mine the caries prophylactic value of artificially 
fluoridated drinking water. Sodium fluoride was 
added to the water supply at Grand Rapids, Mich- 
igan, to a concentration of 1.0 ppm. Muskegon, 
Michigan, was used as the control city. Examina- 
tions were also conducted in Aurora, Illinois, where 
fluoride occurs naturally in the water supply in 
a concentration of 1.2 ppm 

Detailed dental examinations were obtained on 
practically all of the school population in these 
cities in 1945. In 1949, examinations were made of 
children in the kindergarten, and first, fourth 
eighth, and eleventh grades 

Findings indicate that there was a reduction in 
the dental caries with the fluoridation of the water 
supply in Grand Rapids. This was most pro- 
nounced in the younger age groups whose dentition 
was largely calcified following the addition of 
More time 
is needed to determine the effects in the older age 
ELK. 


sodium fluoride to the water supply. 
FrTOUupSs 


Detection of diabetes in a nutrition survey, 
Kk. ©. Tasor and K. H. FrRANKHAUsER, MD 
Public Health Repts. 65, No. 41 (Oct. 13, 1950), 
pp. 1330-1335. 

This paper reports the results of a diabetes de- 
tection study that was carried out in connection 
with a co-operative nutritional study that was con- 
ducted in 1947-48 by a Nutrition Unit of the Pub- 
lic Health Service and the Ottawa County Health 
Department. The investigation was set up with 
these objectives in mind: (a) to demonstrate the 
practicability and value of obtaining more than 
one type of information from subjects partici- 
pating in a routine nutritional or health appraisal 
study and (b) to discover individuals having un- 
diagnosed diabetes. 

Out of 550 persons more than 40 years of age 
studied, 22 cases of diabetes were discovered. This 
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number included 6 previously known and 16 newly 
discovered cases and represents an incidence of 4 
per cent among this age group. The findings in- 
dicate that there are a great many undiscovered 
diabetics among the general population.—G.J.P. 


Vitamin requirements in adolescence, H. A. 
WaisMAN, et al. J. Pediat. 37, No. 6 (Dee. 
1950), pp. 922-935. 

The critical role which vitamins play in funda- 
mental metabolic processes renders the establish- 
ment of precise quantitative requirements of in- 
dividual vitamins of great importance. This is 
particularly true for periods of physiologic stress, 
such as adolescence. The authors cite numerous 
studies which show the prevalence of mild vitamin 
deficiencies among rapidly growing children. Little 
satisfactory data are available upon which to 
establish optimal requirements for the various 
nutrients during the growth period. It is pointed 
out that the mere absence of gross vitamin defici- 
encies and the diets which merely prevent these 
states are far from the ideal of good nutrition and 
optimal requirements. It is recommended, there- 
fore, that further studies be undertaken to deter- 
mine the optimal intake of the various vitamins 
during the period of rapid growth in adoles- 
cence. 

The authors recommend the supplementation of 
the diet of every adolescent with 1,000 units of 


vitamin D daily.—M.P. 


Oral treatment of pernicious anemia with vita- 
min B,., L. M. Meyer, et al. Am. J. Med. Sci. 
220, No. 6 (Dee. 1950), pp. 604-609. 

The efficacy of parenteral administration of vit- 

amin B, 

and nutritional macrocytic anemia has been well 


in the treatment of pernicious anemia 


established. These authors report favorable clin- 
ical response in five out of seven cases of pernicious 
anemia following the oral administration of daily 
doses of vitamin B,. at levels ranging from 75 to 
300 micrograms per day. The authors conclude 
that there is no clear-cut uniform oral dose of vita- 
min B,. for the treatment of pernicious anemia. 
The deficiency of intrinsic factor is not always com- 
plete, and the absorption of B,. (the extrinsic fac- 
tor) varies from patient to patient. Reticulocyte 
response in this group was absent or submaximal. 
The peripheral neuritis present in one case disap- 
peared, as did the symptoms of neurologic disease 
in another patient. The two patients who failed 
to respond to oral therapy with vitamin B,, reacted 


well to parenteral vitamin B,, therapy.—M.P. 
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Textiles and Clothing 


Contributed by Marsorie RANKIN 
Drexel Institute of Technology 


Acetate producers ask own generic term. Rayon 
& Synthetic Textiles 32, No. 1 (Jan. 1951), p. 41. 
The yarn producers have taken steps to have a 

distinct generic term for their acetate product and 

one that is divorced from rayon. They have filed 

a petition with the Federal Trade Commission, 

asking for a revision of existing identification regu- 

lations for the industry, which were issued October 

26, 1937. 

At that time, there were only two distinct types 
of man-made textile fibers—the regenerated cellu- 
lose and the cellulose acetate. Both were given the 
name rayon. Since then, many new man-made 
fibers have appeared, and while not more different 
from the regenerated cellulose than is acetate, they 
have distinct names of their own, such as nylon, 
“Orlon,” dynel. To clarify the situation, the pro- 
ducers claim that acetate yarns should be known as 
“acetate,” instead of being associated with rayon. 

The industry believes that there is good chance 
for favorable action on the part of the Federal 
Trade Commission on this petition. Such action 
is not expected quickly, however. It may take 


almost a year. 


The dry cleaners are in despair about rayons, 
A. E. Jounson. Rayon & Synthetic Textiles 32, 
No. 1 (Jan. 1951), pp. 54+. 

Most rayon fabrics are easily and satisfactorily 
handled in all stages of the cleaning process. The 
proportion of difficulties to the total volume of 
rayons handled is no greater than that encountered 
in cleaning fabrics made of any other fiber. Sim- 
ilar problems of shrinkage, fugitive colors, and 
unstable finishes are found to exist in about the 
same ratio to total volume in all other fabric cate- 
gories. 

When trouble is encountered, the effect upon 
publie opinion may be out of all proportion to the 
situation as it actually exists, because of the great 
number of people likely to be involved. The chief 
difficulty is with novelty fabrics. 

The cleaning industry accepts a major share of 
the responsibility of helping the consuming public 
obtain maximum usefulness and satisfaction from 
The research program of the National 


textiles. 
Institute of Cleaning and Dyeing is geared to this 
end. But it looks to the textile and garment trades 
for the maintenance of production standards which 
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will assure the basic requirements for cleaning 
dependability. 


Fish nettings, C. D. LinpGren. Rayon & Syn- 
thetic Textiles 32, No. 1 (Jan. 1951), pp. 34-35. 
The condition and quality of his nets and his 

boat are the two chief factors in determining the 
efficiency with which the commercial fisherman can 
earn his living. One of the most revolutionary 
developments ever seen in the industry was the 
introduction of nylon cord for netting, a little more 
than two years ago. 

It was found the nylon must be treated to mini- 
mize the effect of the sun on the nets, to give resist- 
ance to marine organisms, and to prevent deteriora- 
tion from long submersion. The final product, 
called Nylock, is impervious to mildew and 
decay. As water is not absorbed, there is littl 
increase in weight when the net is wet. A Nvlock 
net is one-third lighter than a linen net of equal 
strength and half again lighter than a cotton net 
Because it does not need to be dried, the same 
nylon net can be used constantly, whereas several 
sets of netting are required when made of other 
materials. Proving most practical for gill nets, the 
nylon twine entangles fish that would slip through 
a cotton or linen net and holds them firmly until 
they are removed. 

The drawbacks to the new nets are the shortage 


of nylon cord and its high price 


The what and why of “Super-Cottons,” G. Buck 
Textile World 101, No. 1 (Jan. 1951). pp. 119- 
121. 

All the new cottons that have thus far been de- 
veloped and classed as super-cottons are simply 
very good cottons with unusually high values in 
tensile strength. 

The new triple-hybrids, inter-specific crosses, and 
other super-cottons already developed or being de- 
veloped will not possess any new qualities, but 
they will have certain qualities to a greater degree 
Strength is the one characteristic that is outstand- 
ing, with luster a possibility, and other qualities 
largely unexplored. 

Greater strength in cotton is considered particu- 
larly desirable for industrial uses, such as tire 
cord, duck, and fire hose. In clothing uses, super- 
cottons are most needed in women’s and children’s 
hosiery, children’s nightwear, and corsets and 
girdles. 

Still needed are 
affecting luster, drape, soil resistance, and warmth 


“super-cotton” developments 


of eotton. 
































News Notes 





GENERAL 


Alberta M. Macfarlane has established her own 
consultant service for food operators and food and 
equipment manufacturers at 701 North Michigan 
Avenve, Chicago 11, Illinois. Formerly educational 
director of the National Restaurant Association, she 
served as technical adviser for the restaurant indus- 
tryv’s technicolor movie “America’s Heritage of Hos- 
pitalitv”’ and of the training film “Company’s Com- 
ing.”” She is co-author of the manual “Establish- 
ing and Operating a Restaurant,” written for the 
U.S. Department of Commerce. 

Mrs. Alvilda Myre Sorenson of Brookings, South 
Dakota, was named 4-H Mother of the Nation dur- 
ing the 1950 National 4-H Club Congress in Chi- 
A com- 


munity leader for young and old, Mrs. Sorenson is 


cago Irom November 26 to December Zz 


credited with sparking the variety of activities in 
Erwin that made it “a model for community co- 
operation, varied cultural interests, and ‘homemade’ 
entertainment.” Mrs. Sorenson is especially proud 
of the accomplishments of her daughter, Nancy Lee, 
a freshman at South Dakota State College, who 
also has been a 4-H leader and been honored by 
the National 4-H Club Congress. Mrs. Sorenson 
is the South Dakota news editor for the JouRNAL 

The deaths of two pioneer home economists 
occurred close together in January: Mrs. Perle 
Bowman Gibbs, organizer of the home economics 
department at Ohio State University in 1897, who 
died in Delevan, Wisconsin; and Emma Elizabeth 
Pirie, a charter member of the American and Texas 
Home Economics Associations and for forty vears 
supervisor of home economics in the San Antonio 
schools, who died in San Antonio 
INTERNATIONAL 

Mrs. Rajammal P. Devadas, AHEA’s 1949-50 
Phi Upsilon Omicron student at Ohio State Uni- 
versity, has been serving as dietitian at the Col- 
lege of Nursing in New Delhi since January 4. 
While in South India last fall she was asked to 
give many talks on various aspects of life and cul- 
ture in the United States. She writes, “It was a 
privilege to talk to my people of what I knew of 
America, especially of her women. I was also 


able to visit many schools and colleges where home 





economics is taught in some form or other and 
give them some advice when they needed it.” 

Hazel Westby has been granted a year’s leave 
of absence from Miami University to teach home 
economics at the American University in Beirut, 
Lebanon. 


ALABAMA 


Home Economics Association. The colleges and 
universities department, co-operating with the 
AHEA, decided to concentrate efforts this year on 
increased membership among college and university 
faculties and a self-evaluation workshop. In each 
college in the state a faculty member was appointed 
to work on membership in her institution. 

Plans for the workshop were made at the meet- 
ing of the Association on October 13 and 14. Ala- 
bama College invited the Association to hold the 
first workshop there on January 13 and 14, and 
Mrs. Marion Spidle was elected its chairman. The 
steering committee was made up of representatives 
of each of the colleges and universities in the state. 

Three forums were developed for the workshop 
under the leadership of Rebecca Pate of Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, Helen Bosard of the Uni- 
versity of Alabama, and Mary Larkin of Alabama 
College. Representatives from seven Alabama col- 
leges attended these meetings, and plans have been 
made to follow through with other meetings later 

“Progress and Better Living” was the theme of 
the Association’s spring meeting in Birmingham on 
March 15. Beth Peterson of the E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours and Company and Rebecca Pate of Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute were scheduled as the 
principal speakers 

About People. Elizabeth Pope of Alabama Col- 
lege has been called to active service as a lieu- 
tenant in the Medical Corps of the Army 

Mildred Tate of Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
appeared on the Herzfeld Lecture Series at Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute on February 8. He 
subject was “Family Living in a Global World.” 

Mrs. Dorothy Arnold of API acted as moderator 
in a panel discussion of “Rayon Standards” at the 
Alabama Education Association meeting in Bir- 
mingham on March 15. Rebecca Pate spoke at the 
luncheon. 

The following assistant agents have been ap- 
pointed in District IV of the Extension Service: 
Betty Munroe, Walker County; Ann Brown, Talla- 
dega County; Edna Scott, St. Clair County; and 
Eulalah East, Lamar County. 

Mrs. Lydia Lynde of the U.S. Extension Service, 
Elta Majors of the Alabama Extension Service, 
Ann Barr, state girls 4-H leader, and Lucile Mal- 
lettee, district agent, participated in District IV 
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meetings in Tuscaloosa on February 1 and in Talla- 
dega on February 2. 


ALASKA 


Plans are progressing for new quarters for the 
home economics department of the University of 
Alaska in the new wing of the Eielson Building. 
New equipment has been provided by the Federal 
Public Works program. 

A review of the Midcentury White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth was given home 
economics majors and graduates in the vicinity of 
the University of Alaska at a luncheon in Janu- 
ary at the home of Mrs. Gray S. Tilly, head of the 
home economics department, by Mrs. Lydia Fohn- 
Hansen, home demonstration leader, who attended 
both the conference and the Extension Service con- 
ference on family life which followed 

City and incorporated public schools in Alaska 
offering home economics and the teachers are: 
Anchorage, Mrs. Elladean Bittner; Craig, Charlie 
Mae Dalton; Fairbanks, Hildegarde Olson; Juneau, 
Mrs. Edythe Walker; Ketchikan, Mrs. Marjorie 
S. Bassett; Klawock, Ruth Smith; Kodiak, Mrs. 
Isabelle Rogan; Palmer, Mrs. Nancy G. Wade; 
Sitka, Mrs. Allison P. Thorp; Valez, Mrs. Ruth 
Dolan; and Wrangell, Ruby Green. 

About People. Mary Robinson, specialist in 
housing and furnishings, is conducting workshops 
in furniture repair in Wasilla, Homer, and Moun- 
tain View during the spring months. 

Mrs. Zaida Bell, formerly with the Extension 
Service in Schenectady, New York, has been ap- 
pointed district agent in the Fairbanks area. 


ARIZONA 


A study of the home economics program at 
the Arizona State College in Flagstaff is scheduled 
to be made the week of April 16 by Rua Van Horn 
of the U. S. Office of Education with the assistance 
of the home economics staff of the College and the 
home economics staff of the State Board of Educa- 
tion. Miss Van Horn will also assist with further 
development of the state curriculum guide. 

About People. Reva Lincoln has resigned from 
the Arizona Extension Service to accept a position 
in foods and nutrition at Ohio State University. 

Esther Opland was appointed assistant state su- 
pervisor of homemaking education on September 1. 
She had previously taught homemaking, been a 
supervising teacher in Dickinson, North Dakota, 
and served with the Extension Service in Hawaii. 

Maxine Wittebort is the University of Arizona’s 
research assistant in rural housing. Arizona is one 
of the states co-operating in the study to improve 
rural housing in the Western Region. 


CALIFORNIA 


Home Economics Association. Topics and 


speakers scheduled for the Association’s annual 
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meeting program in the Hollywood Roosevelt Hotel, 
Los Angeles, on March 19, 20, and 21 included: 
“Report of the Midcentury White House Conference 
on Children and Youth,” Helen Witmer, University 
of California at Los Angeles; “Recent Develop- 
ments in ACTH and Cortisone,” William Beck, 
MD, School of Medicine, UCLA; “Women’s Part 
in the War Production Program,’ Mrs. Rena 
Brewster, Department of Industrial Relations, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; ““Democracy at Work in Japan,” 
Elizabeth Sands; and “The American Home 
Economies Association,” Frances Urban, AHEA 
field secretary. For a panel discussion on “The 
Administrator Home 
leader was Mrs. Edith Harwood, supervisor of 
homemaking in San Diego, and participants in- 


Views Economies,” the 


cluded, Oreon Keeslar, coordinator of secondary 
schools in Kern County; Charles Neuman, assist- 
ant superintendent of Ventura County schools; and 
David Jackey, dean of the College of Applied Arts, 
University of California at Los Angeles. 

About People. Mrs. Dorothy Schnell, former 
head of the home economics department of Santa 
Barbara College, has been appointed chief of the 
Bureau of Homemaking Education. 

Jane Sedgwick, food administrator for institu- 
tions for the California Youth Authority, was mar- 
ried recently to Colonel Frank Z. Pirkey. 
CONNECTICUT 

Home Economics Association. 
their topics scheduled for the Association’s meeting 
on March 17 at the University of Connecticut were: 
Jean Mayer of Harvard University, “International 
Work in Nutrition”; 
civil defense in Connecticut, “Local Food Problems 
in Defense”; Mildred B. Smith of the Connecticut 
Extension Service, “How the Extension Service Pro- 
gram Helps You to Keep in Touch with Changing 
Food Supplies and Prices’; and Gilbert L. Mellion, 
DDS, of Rocky Hill, “Nutrition and Modern Den- 
Food and nutrition movies were shown. 


Speakers and 


toger F. Gleason, director of 


tistry.” 

A Clothing Seminar was held on February 10 in 
Hartford. 
ant, spoke on “The Use of Textiles and Color in 


Freda Diamond, designer and consult- 


Home Decorating”; 
sity of Connecticut, “What the Midcentury White 
House Conference for Children and Youth Means 
for Home Economists”; and Beth Peterson of the 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Company, “From 
Calico to Nylon.” 

The nutritional status of 58 patients attending 
an obstetrical clinic for their first visit was studied 
as a co-operative project of the New Haven Health 
Department, the Grance-New Haven Community 
Hospital, Yale University, the State Department 
of Health, and the New England Nutrition Unit 
of the U.S. Public Health Service. 

A survey to determine how many bakers are 
enriching their white bread and rolls was partici- 


Clara Cerveny of the Univer- 
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HILD HEALTH 





improved with 








AIRY FOODS 








Doubts are often expressed that children will con- 
sume a liberally adequate diet day after day, over 
a long period. A study undertaken in a boarding 
school to test this point proved that they will.* 


The regular school meals were supplemented with 
additional foods and the children lived on the im- 
proved diet for a full year. The regular school meals 
included, daily, one pint of milk, small amounts of 
meat, potatoes, fruit, and vegetables, as well as 
bread, one pat of butter and cereal. Each child 
received one egg weekly. 

The supplements were available in the quantities 
desired and the amounts eaten varied with the age 
and size of the children. Minimum amounts sup- 
plied daily per child were: one pint of pasteurized 
vitamin D milk, one ounce of butter, and one serv- 
ing of whole-grain or enriched cereal. On a weekly 
basis, five eggs, 3 ounces of cheese, and ten ounces of 
ice cream were added. Pineapple juice was available 
at all times. 

The children, who ranged in age from 2 to 14 years, 
served as their own controls. They showed increased 
rate of growth and an improvement in nutritional 
status during the year of the study. Only 42 percent 
of the group made expected weight gains on the 
original school diet. On the supplemented diet 72 





percent achieved expected gains. A similar improve- 
ment was noted in height gains. 

On the supplemented diet, the average intake of 
virtually all nutrients equalled or bettered’ the 
Recommended Dietary Allowances of the National 
Research Council. Dairy foods made the greatest 
contribution of any food group toward increasing 
the adequacy of the total diet. They supplied suffi- 
cient amounts of calcium and riboflavin to meet the 
dietary goals for these two nutrients. They also sup- 
plied one-half of the daily allowances for protein and 
for vitamin A and one-fourth of the allowance for 
thiamine. 


*Roberts, L. J., Blair, R., Greider, M. Results of providing a liberally adequate 
liet to children in an institution. J. Pediatrics 27:393:410:418 (Nov.) 1945 





The presence of this seal indicates that all nutrition 
statements in the advertisement have been found 
acceptable by the Council on Foods and Nutrition 
of the American Medical Association. 


nit! DAIRY COUN CIL 


Chicago 6, Illinois 


Since 1915 ... the National Dairy Council, a non-profit organization, has been 
devoted to nutrition research and education to extend the use of dairy products. 
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pated in by home economies teachers, high school 
home economics students, and nutritionists. Of 
231 bakers reporting, only 111 were enriching vol- 
untarily. Connecticut does not have legislation 
requiring the enrichment of white bread and rolls. 

To estimate the cost of special diets most com- 
monly prescribed for welfare clients, several mem- 
bers of the Food Budget Council have been work- 
ing with the medical social worker in the State 
Department of Welfare. This material will be 
available to the case workers. 

A survey of soft drinks and candy sold in Con- 
necticut schools, that a Connecticut Nutrition 
Council committee made recently, revealed that in 
579 elementary and secondary schools 85 per cent 
sold no soft drinks and 71 per cent sold no candy. 

A 30-hour workshop course in teacher edu- 
cation for instructors of adult homemaking classes 
was offered at the Hartford Regional Technical 
School this winter by the State Department of 
Education. 

The Career Day Exhibit, What’s in Your Future, 
has been scheduled by so many Connecticut groups 
that it will be impossible for groups outside the 
state to obtain it. 

About People. Helen Magnusson of the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut was married to John Watts 
in November. Mrs. Watts is continuing her work 
while her husband is in the armed service. 

Patricia Rider Huber has resigned as nutrition- 
ist with the Connecticut Dairy and Food Council 
to devote her full time to homemaking. 

Marian Weaver of Connecticut College has been 
making the semi-annual collection of food prices 
in representative New London stores for the Con- 
necticut Food Budget Council. 

Mildred Burdett of Connecticut College is the 
home economies faculty adviser for the Connecti- 
cut Valley Student Scientific Conference on April 28. 


DELAW ARE 


Project schools on television are being con- 
ducted by Mrs. Esther Alderman, urban home 
demonstration agent in Wilmington, on 30-minute 
programs twice a week. Mrs. Alderman has shown 
TV audiences how to make eut-paper lampshades 
and plastic pocketbooks. Her program is based 
on findings of a survey conducted by the Exten- 
sion Service in which 600 television owners in Wil- 
mington were interviewed to determine the type of 
programs they preferred, the listening time most 
convenient for homemakers, the subject matter 
they would like included in programs, and the fre- 
quency with which they preferred home economics 


programs. 

Farm and Home Week at the University of 
Delaware from January 30 to February 2 was a 
joint activity of the Schools of Home Economics 
and Agriculture and the resident and extension 
staffs. The program featured talks on recent devel- 
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opments in medicines and drugs, the freezing of 
cooked foods, selection of pictures for the home, 
legal facts for the homemaker, and a report of the 
Midcentury White House Conference on Children 
and Youth. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Home Economics Association. 
hour at the Association’s first meeting of the year 
on November 13 at the AAUW headquarter’s build- 
ing afforded an opportunity to welcome out-of- 
town guests attending the meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities. Mrs. 
Betty Wason, director of women’s interests on the 
Voice of America program of the Department of 
A special afternoon tour 


A friendship 


State, was guest speaker. 
of the Voice of America studios, including attend- 
ance at a news broadcast beamed overseas, was 
available to a limited group. 

Mrs. Emilio Abello, wife of the Minister Pleni- 
potentiary of the Republic of the Philippines, as- 
sisted in receiving the members of the Association 
and their guests at a tea honoring the AHEA execu- 
tive committee on January 19 at the Philippine 
Embassy. Included among the guests were con- 
gresswomen, representatives of national organiza- 
tions, government officials, six teachers of home 
economics from Japan, and a visitor from Germany. 
Proceeds from the tea will be used to further the 
work in home economics in the Philippine Islands 
Helen Benitez, president of the Philippine Hom 
Economies Association, sent suggestions of materi- 
als for which there is greatest need. 

The social welfare and public health department 
has sent a questionnaire to all D.C. home econo- 
mists enlisting their aid and participation in the 
emergency program now being planned through the 
D.C. Civil Defense Department. 
omist was asked to indicate her major field of work, 


Each home econ- 


experience, amount of time available for service, 
and the time needed for answering emergency calls. 

Officers and chairmen of departments were hos- 
tesses to recent graduates and members of the 
AHEA living in the District on February 7 at Wood 
Hull House, Washington University. 
Frances Urban, AHEA field secretary and guest 
speaker, spoke on “A Look at My Professional 
Organization.”’ 

The annual home service workshop of the 
American Gas Association was held at the Statler 
Hotel in Washington, D.C., the first week in Janu- 
ary. Included on the program were two D.C. home 


George 


economists in business, Mrs. Eugenia Hatcher, who 
discussed “Getting the Consumer Angle,” and 
Ida Jean Kain, whose subject was “The Light 
Touch.” 

Gallaudet College, the world’s only college for 
the deaf, is now offering a major in home economics 
under the direction of Mrs. Agnes Oftedal. 

About People. Mrs. Margaret M. Morris, coun- 
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The first in a series of Electric 


' Range Cooking recipes developed by 
| Demetria Taylor, 
| nationally-known Home Economist, 


_ {0 be presented month by month 
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BRAISED LIVER AND VEGETABLES 
(Mokes 4 servings) 

1 cup diced carrots 

g small white onions 

1 bay leaf 

Va teaspoon salt 

Ve teaspoon pepper 


1 cup tomato juice 


1 Wb. sliced beel liver 
V4 cup seasoned flour 
2 tablespoons bocon fat 
1 cup diced potatoes 

1 cup diced celery 


i bag: 
1. Place liver and seasoned flour n one g 
, shake gently yntil liver is coated wi a 
2. Heat bacon fat in well cooker, using ig 
3. Add liver; brow" on both sides. en 
4. Add remaining ingredients. pe oe 
: i i t until $ . 
i ooking on High hea 
2 a ae heat or Simmer; continue cooking 
. Tur 
about 45 minutes OF yntil tender. 
i ired. 
_Thicken gravy if desire -” 
; bane liver on platter surrounded by vegeta 
in gravy: 
be 
TE: lf a dessert can cod 
pone pudding (v2 recipe). Set on rack = liv 
os vegetables just before covering coo er. 


prepared, try ony 








ecibe, to teach 


DEEP- 
WELL 


Electric Range we. Cooking 


Each . the recipes to be offered in this series,” says Miss Taylor, “will 
Bis the use of a different feature of the modern, automatic Electric 
ange. The objective will be to provide, over the course of the school 


year, instruction in surface, oven, broil 
» . er and deep-well cooking. Thi 
month’s recipe demonstrates the use of the deep-well cooker — 


re ne can depend upon it, because it has been especially developed 
ested as to ingredients, cooking temperatures and cooking time 


If carefully followed, this recipe will provide perfect results.” 


Students want to learn elec 
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ELECTRIC 


RANGE SECTION 


National Electrical Manufacturers Association 
155 East 44th Street, New York 17, WN. Y. 


* COOLERATOR + CROSLEY + DEEPFREEZE 


pce * GENERAL ELECTRIC + GIBSON + HOTPOINT 
ELVINATOR + LEDO * MONARCH + NORGE - PHILCO 


UNIVERSAL + WESTINGHOUSE 


tric range cook- 
ing because it’s likely to be the kind of 


cooking done in their own homes. More 
than 1,800,000 new Electzic Ranges were 
installed in American homes last year! 
If your school’s home economics labo- 
ratory is not equipped with Electric 
get further information from 
your local electric service company OF 
electric appliance dealer. 


To further help you in 
teaching the subject of Elec- 
tric Cooking, send for FREE 
copy of 32-page Teacher's 
Manual—“Electric Cook- 
ing—a Simplified Art.” Use 
the coupon addressed to the 
Journal of Home Econom- 
ics in the Coupon Section 
of this magazine. 
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cilor of the D.C. Home Economies Association, 
and her family sailed on March 20 for London, Eng- 
land, where Mr. Morris will be cultural attaché at 
the U.S. Embassy. Mrs. Morris was formerly chief 
of technical services of school lunch in the Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration of the USDA. 
Ellen Ruthman is the new assistant director of 
the food and nutrition service of the American 
National Red Cross Disaster Services. She was 


formerly area director in the Pacifie region. 


FLORIDA 


Family Life and Outlook Conferences were 
held in five regions of the state during February. 
Anna Mae Sikes arranged for Mrs. Lydia Ann 
Lynde of the U.S. Extension Service to work with 
the home demonstration agents. 

4-H Club work was featured at the State Fair 
in the exhibits arranged by the Florida Agricultural 
Extension Service. Demonstrations were presented 
daily by the 4-H girls and boys. 

The program of extension teaching is being 
expanded by the department of home and family 
life at Florida State University. Mrs. Nona Good- 
son and Ruth Dales are offering courses in family 
living in three centers in the state during 1950-51. 
Mildred Morgan, Mrs. Goodson, and Miss Dales 
are making follow-up visits to the centers where 
such courses were taught during 1949-50. 

About People. In October, Mildred Morgan 
and Ruth Connor of Florida State University served 
as chief consultant and resource specialist, respec- 
tively, at the Rainbow Springs five-day leadership 
workshop on parent education sponsored by the 
Florida Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

Evalyn Weller, consultant for the Bureau of 
Publie Assistance of the Social Security Adminis- 
tration, was guest of honor at a home economics 
function at Florida State College for Women, of 
which she is an alumna, when she came to Jackson- 
ville on official business from February 13 to 15. 

Clara Ridder, who recently completed require- 
ments for her PhD at Cornell University, joined 
the staff of Florida State University on February 
1 as assistant professor of home and family life. 

Theodore B. Johannis is a graduate assistant in 
the department of home and family life at Florida 
State University. He is concentrating on marriage 
and family counseling under the recently estab- 
lished interdivisional doctoral program in mar- 
riage and family living. 


GEORGIA 


The Georgia Nutrition Council recently adopted 
a resolution supporting that of the American Medi- 
cal Association disapproving the sale of carbonated 


beverages and candies in Georgia schools. 

The Third Georgia Conference on Family Life 
met in February with Mrs. Lillian M. Gilbreth 
as the main speaker. Throughout the conference, 
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material from the Midecentury White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth was emphasized. 

A School Food Service Association, with 150 
members, has been organized in Georgia with Ann 
Smith of Georgia State College for Women as 
president. The project for the year is correlating 
the school luneh with other school studies. 

Football players were placed in the homemaking 
classes of Mrs. Oswell Smith at Patterson this 
spring to share with the girls a unit on ‘“Under- 
standing Ourselves.”’ 

German boys visiting Georgia schools were 
amazed to find boys in the homemaking classes of 
Mrs. Inman Davis at Oak Park. Although the 
classes fascinated them, the German boys feared 
the innovation in Germany might lead to adopting 
the American habit of men’s helping with the dishes 
“German men like to sit, rock, and smoke after 
supper,” they said. 

Alerting the homemaking program for thi 
national crisis was the theme of the January meet- 
ing of the state vocational homemaking staff. 

In helping PTA groups make plans for parent 
education programs, Inez Wallace has had the as- 
sistance of her staff and homemaking teachers 
Three plays called “Temperate Zone” have been 
used in this phase of education. 

Georgia homemaking teachers have been ex- 
panding their radio work. Many have added radio 
to their study group programs and are writing 
scripts and broadeasting with their student and 
adult classes. 

A rural home management house at Ceorgis 
State College for Women, the Georgia House, is 
now in use. Home economics seniors live in th 
house six weeks to get an appreciation of rural 
problems and to learn to work effectively with rural 
families. 

About People. Mrs. Lillian M. Gilbreth, in- 
dustrial engineer, a sesquicentennial celebration 
visitor to the University of Georgia campus, spoke 
there on February 8 on “Fifty Years of Progress in 
the American Home.” 

Dean Pauline Park Wilson of the University of 
Georgia is the author of College Women Who 
Express Futility, which came from press recently. 

Agnes Reasor Olmstead, a HEIB, has been named 
director of the new home and family department 
of the Atlanta Constitution. She recently received 
the Vesta award presented by the American Meat 
Institute and the “Life Line of America Trophy” 
presented by the Grocery Manufacturers of 
America. 

Irvin Sperry of the University of Georgia was 
elected president of the new Athens area branch 
of the Association of Childhood Education. 

Mildred G. Sheppard of Milledgeville, Myrtie 
Lee MeGoogan of Rome, and Lula Mae Perry of 
Cordele were cited for outstanding service to farm 
families during the annual meeting of the National 
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Home Demonstration Agents Association in Chi- 
cago. 

Delia Jernigan of Statesboro had succeeded Eliza- 
beth Mayes as head of home economics at Martha 
Berry School. 

Wilma Rose Nicholson, a 4-H junior at Georgia 
State College for Women, after four months on 
farms in Luxembourg and Belgium under sponsor- 
ship of the U.S. Department of Agriculture and the 
Extension Service, is now telling Georgians about 
her trip. In exchange, Georgia entertained Jean 
Price of Breconshire, South Wales, and Jan Holm- 


bert of Finland. 


HAWAII 


Weekly broadcasts over Station KGMB by thi 
University of Hawaii extension division and hom 
economics department are further acquainting the 
publie with their work. 

The fifth and last island homemaking confer- 


ence was recently completed by the Department o 


Public Instruction for the territory. At these meet- 
ings the home economics curriculum in secondary 
teaching was evaluated with reference to the sug- 
gestions made by Rua Van Horn of the U.S. Office 
of Edueation during her visit to Hawaii last April 
Boletha Frojen was conference leader, and Mrs 
Helen MeGuill, Mrs. Rita Howe, and Dorothy J. Hill 
served as chairmen for their respective districts 

About People. Mary Murai has received a fel- 
lowship grant from the Pacifie Science Board ot 
the National Research Council to make a dietary 
and nutrition study in the Trust Territory. Carey 
1). Miller is consultant for the project 

Mrs. Marjorie Abel is chairman of nutrition 
services in the territorial disaster program, and 
Carey D. Miller is a member of the committee. 

Mrs. Helen MeGuill is chairman of disaster emer- 
geney feeding for the city and county of Honolulu 

As part of a symposium sponsored by the Hawai- 
ian Academy of Science on scientific research 
being done in the Pacific area, Carey D. Miller was 
asked to report on nutrition work being done by 
various agencies in the Pacifie islands. 

Wilma Johnson, supervisor of practice teaching 
at University High School, is resigning from the 
University of Hawaii for further study. 


IDAHO 


Home Economics Association. The Associa- 
tion’s biennial meeting in Boise on October 7 fea- 
tured Beth Peterson of the E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours and Company as guest speaker. Empha- 
sis was given to the Midcentury White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth at the business 
session and in a panel discussion conducted by Mrs. 
Julia M. Harrison, executive secretary of the Idaho 
committee. Members of the panel included: Lucille 
Magruder, University of Idaho; Norma Barnes, 
Idaho State College; and Kathleen Wilson, Depart- 


ment of Publie Assistance. Mrs. Edith Anderson 
reported on the AHEA meeting in Boston. 
Wilham Gorton of Boise was the dinner speaker, 
and slides of a recent trip to Korea were shown. 
About People. Mrs. Lenore Choules, secretary- 
treasurer of the Idaho Home Economics Associa- 
tion, Was guest speaker at the brunch held in con- 
nection with the Seventh Annual Workshop oi 
College Clubs of Province XLV at Idaho State Col- 
lege on October 21 and 22. Mrs. Alice R. Dunn, 
homemaker and home economist at the Mountain 
Klectric Company in Pocatello, was the “Eye- 
(pene r”’ speake r Saturday Other Pocatello home 
economists who helped with the workshop were 
Willma Shrvack, Mrs. Evagene T. Hill, and Mrs 


Kdgat Strahl. 


[ILLINOIS 


Home Economics Association, Outstanding 
speaks rs spotlighted the Chicago HEIBs’ fall and 
winter programs. In September, Fahey Flynn pre- 
sented the behind-the-scenes story ol WBBAIs doe- 
umentary series on human relations, “The Quiet 
Answer.” “Charm at Work” was the subject dis- 
cussed at the October meeting by Mrs. Helen Valen- 


In November, Harold E 


Jalass of Cnbben and Sexton Company discussed 


tine of Charm Magazine. 
“Selling Home Economics.” January brought thi 
culmination of many months of hard work—the 
premier showing of “Spotlight on Careers,” the 
Chicago HEIBs’ vocational guidance color slide 
film. (See page 287.) In February Mlle. Helene M. 
M. Terre, 1950 European conductor for the Ameri- 
ean University Professors Tour sponsored by Air 
France, spoke on “Franee—Fashion Center of the 
World.” 

The Chicago Nutrition Forum gave a benefit 
theater party for AHEA’s Permanent Headquarters 
Fund. 

Several recruitment programs at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois were directed toward high school 
girls during 1950-51. The Home Economies Stu- 
dent Council planned two projects: (1) Public 
relations visits to high schools in 19 counties, in 
which students told the high school girls about 
opportunities for women at the University and in 
the home economics department and discussed cost 
of living, housing, activities, and jobs and (2) an 
annual High School Hospitality Day, to which all 
Illinois high school senior girls were invited. 

A weekly high school program on radio sta- 
tion WILL has been a co-operative project of the 
home economics and home economics education 
departments of the University of Illinois. Special 
class and community projects were discussed. Re- 
cordings were made in advance by home economics 
and agriculture students, teachers, principals, or 
parent-council members. Many schools planned 
a special assembly to hear the program, and parents 


were encouraged to listen. Home economics stu- 
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dents participated in two programs on “How I 
Earned My Way through College.” 

Workshops in clothing construction and _ slip- 
covering and upholstering will be held in June and 
August at Western Illinois State College, and field 
courses in consumer economics and institution man- 
agement will be offered the first summer term. 

Each member of the home economics staff at 
Western Illinois State College has spent a mini- 
mum of two days visiting in-service graduates of 
their department. 

About People. Beth Bailey McLean's Modern 
Homemaker’s Cookbook was published in October. 

From the University of Chicago comes news that 
Mrs. Thelma Porter addressed the Michigan Home 
Economics Association on “1950 Headlines in Nu- 
trition Research”; “Food in Britain” was the sub- 
ject of a talk given by Helen Oldham to both the 
Chicago Nutrition Association and Sigma Delta 
Epsilon; the present holder of the Amena Elliott 
Webster scholarship in textiles is Emily Kindur; 
and Lydia J. Roberts spent a month in Chicago 
during her annual leave as head of the department 
of home economies at the University of Puerto Rico. 


INDIANA 


Home economics departments in [Indiana col- 
leges range from one year’s existence to more than 
50 and are found in both the smaller and larger 
colleges. Home economics training is being offered 
to some 4500 students in 19 Indiana colleges having 
a total enrollment of more than 46,000. 

Anderson College lias the newest home econom- 
ics department in the state with Treva Abell as 
acting chairman. Emphasis for the 22 girls enrolled 
is on preparation for homemaking, since many of 
the girls marry men preparing for the ministry. 

About People. 
economics at DePauw University. She succeeds 
Vera S. Mintle, who had served in the capacity for 


Lorna Barber is head of home 


20 vears and is continuing as a full-time professor. 

Verna MeCallum, formerly educational field rep- 
resentative for Corning Glass Works, has been 
appointed head of the new home economics depart- 
ment of Stokely-Van Camp, Ine. in Indianapolis. 
The department will operate a “testing panel” of 
typical consumers to taste-test the company’s prod- 
ucts under home conditions to determine the levels 
of quality most acceptable to consumers. 


IOWA 


Information concerning the present world 
situation and its significance to the home, farm, 
and family was presented to Iowa county exten- 
sion home economists and state staff personnel 
participating in a special all-extension conference 
in January in Ames by history, economics, home 
management, and child development authorities of 
A housing refresher course 


lowa State College. 
was also held in connection with the conference. 
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A two-day family life conference was sponsored 
on the ISC campus on March 19 and 20 by the 
division of home economics in co-operation with 
the Extension Service staff. The theme centered 
on the family and its position in the national emer- 
gency with emphasis on needs of children and youth. 
The meeting of Iowa homemakers was broadened 
this year to include fathers and young people. Out- 
standing features included the film “Preface to 
Life” followed by a panel discussion; a skit and 
panel on “Interpreting Family Life in the Com- 
munity”; presentations of “Living with Our Par- 
ents” and “Living with Our Children”; and discus- 
sions on “Family Stability in an Unstable World.” 

“The Home Economics Story,” a 28-minute 
sound film in color produced at ISC, made its 
premier on the campus in March. Produced to giv 
a comprehensive view of college home economics 
training and resulting careers, the film is directed 
to the high school girl. Inquiries as to how to 
obtain the film, either on a purchase or loan basis, 
should be directed to the Visual Aids Service, Serv- 
ice Building, lowa State College, Ames. A brochure 
of the film, designed to reach prospective students 
in schools and colleges, may be obtained in advances 

“Career Day” programs in high schools througl- 
out the state are being participated in by the divi- 
sion of home economics of ISC, in co-operation with 
other divisions of the College. 

In the remodeled and redecorated tearoom 0! 
the department of institution management at ISC, 
blonde birch furniture is used against a background 
of soft blue and soft green walls, colorful print 
draperies, and Guatemala pictures with beam light- 
ing reflected from a soft pink ceiling. 

About People. Sister Mary St. Clara has re- 
sumed the chairmanship of the home economics 
department at Clarke College. Rita Holmberg, act- 
ing chairman during the 1949-50 academic year, 
accepted a position as editorial assistant in the 
home economics department of the Chicago Herald- 
American in October. 

Mave Hagen is now serving as dietitian at the 
Clarke College dining hall and is carrying a lighter 
teaching load. Miss Hagen and Sister Mary St 
Clara contribute each week to “The Homemakers’ 
Corner” of the Telegraph Herald. 

Mrs. Margaret Winegarden taught the foods and 
nutrition classes at Iowa State Teachers College 
during Elizabeth Sutherland’s absence in January 


and February. 


KANSAS 

A second Health Education Workshop was 
scheduled in Seott City late in March by the 
Kansas State Board of Health. 

A school nutrition program has been included 
in activities of the Douglas County Health Depart- 
ment this year. School personnel assist in obtain- 
ing three-day diet records, and meetings are held 
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with parents to discuss the findings and to study 
the principles of child feeding and health. 

Kansas home demonstration unit members 
sent two busloads of members to Lake Success in 
October to visit United Nations sessions. 

A Workshop in Education for Family Living 
will be conducted jointly by the home economics 
and social science departments of Kansas State 
Teachers College, Pittsburg, from June 11 to 22. 


The 6th annual faculty workshop of the Schoo! 
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faculty members, was devoted to study of evalua- 
Mrs. Clara Brown Arny 
of the University of Minnesota spoke on “Teach- 


tion of student progress. 


ing to Meet Objectives and Evaluation of Progress 
toward Them.” 

About People. Dean Margaret Justin of Kansas 
State College went to Chicago as a consultant fo1 
Coronet Instructional Films. She viewed partly 
processed films, read movie scripts, and helped plan 


a series with which various staff members will help. 











ot Home Economics at Kansas State College, held 


) 


on January 2 and 3 for staff and other interested ing 





canned, foods 


CMeCLYCNCY eedin 


a CIVIL DEFENSE PLANS call for the 


use of protectively packaged foods in certain types of 
emergency feeding. Hermetically sealed tin and glass 
containers provide the most complete protection 
against a serious food contamination problem. 

Canned food would not only supply the necessary 
nutrition, but might also be the only source of 
uncontaminated drink. 

Should facilities for home preparation of food be 





disrupted, ready-cooked foods in cans and jars 
would be of vital importance. Time saved in the 
preparation of meals would be much needed 
elsewhere. 

A guide outlining the use of canned foods for 
emergency feeding has been prepared. Copies of 
““Canned Foods for Emergency Feeding’’ will be 


supplied upon request. 


Have you these | _/l, 





new and revised ; —_ 
canned foods “ne ‘ya 
teaching “a 
materials \ # ie 
- \ = 
ORDER NOW 
_.. USE COUPON HOME ECONOMICS DIVISION 


SERVICE SECTION 


NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION 


1133 20th STREET N.W. *» WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 





The foods and nutrition faculty at KSC are supply- 
suggestions for the first film of the series. 


Alice Beesley of Fort Hays 
Kansas State College. who 
spent five weeks last summer 
on a Religious Odyssey tour 
of Europe, has given talks to 
numerous church and women’s 
groups this winter and has 
participated in three radio 
programs. 

Marian V. Hester and Mrs 
Klaine Allen of the Farmers 
Home Administration met 
recently with the Home Food 
Production and Conservation 
Committee, composed of three 
FHA county supervisors in 
each of the four areas in 
Kansas, to set up minimum 
home food production and 
conservation goals and prac- 
tices for each area. 

Mrs. Carl E. 
teaching foods and nutrition 


Ortmever 1s 


at the University of Wichita, 
and Mrs. Glenn Bartlett is 
teaching classes in home dec- 
oration and in landscaping. 

Mrs. Ada Ridgway of KSC 
is now Mrs. Harold J. Sey- 
mour. She plans to continu 
teaching. 

Lois Schulz of KSC was in 
Honolulu. in’ December’ to 
work with specialists in child 
development and to help with 
a follow-up session on the 
Mideentury White House 
Conference on Children and 
Youth. 

Georgiana Smurthwaite, 
state home demonstration 
leader, who attended the Co- 
penhagen meeting of the Asso- 
ciated Country Women of the 
World, told of “Observations 
in Europe” at district farm 
and home conferences in To- 


peka and in Coffeyville. 
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Birds Eye Strawberries make the jam 
_ that makes this dessert—in more ways 
>than one. Split plain cake into three 






layers, spread homemade strawberry 









jam between each layer top with pow- 





dered sugar and whole strawberries. 






Bottled Grape Juice makes the 
best grape jelly ever to beglamor- 
ize a luncheon special. Top cottage 
cheese salad with a generous dollop 
of grape jelly —and serve a dish 
that'll have the grapevine buzzing! 











ra 
Dried Apricots turn into golden treas- #) 2 
ure when you make apricot jam the (Y J 
Certo or Sure-Jell way. Try some on 5 
hot breads—a breakfast combination 


worth waking up for! 
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When You Teach Jam and 


Jelly Making with Frozen, Canned, or 
Dried Fruits, or Bottled Fruit Juices! 


These days, any time’s the right time to 
to teach jam and jelly making—because you 
no longer have to depend upon fresh fruit. 
Frozen, canned, or dried fruits, or bottled 
juices, plus Certo or Sure-Jell, will give 
you superb results—with half the effort! 

Certo and Sure-Jell, the natural fruit 
pectin products, take the guesswork out 


of jelly making—just a one-minute boil 
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Take your pick... 


each does the trick— 


QUICK! 


<4 LIQUID 
POWDER p> 









An 


‘THIS RECIPE BOOKIE 


(ERTO 


for JELLING 
ALL FRUITS 
AND JUICES 









Products of General Foods 


Teepe. Some 
Making we 
Favorite FCM 


SURE-JELL 


and things jell! What's more, the flavor’s 
that much more delicious, because pre- 
cious juices don’t boil away. Best of all— 
you get about 50% more yield from the 
same amount of fruit. 

So... schedule a “jam session” this very 
next week. You'll find it extra-easy, your 
girls will find it extra-fun, and the results 


will be extra-delicious. 


AT YOUR SERVICE! 


For canned or dried 
fruit or bottled juice rec- 
ipes, see booklet with 
bottle or pac kage; for 
special classroom frozen 
fruit recipes, write to 
Frances Barton, General 
Foods Consumer Ser- 
vice, 250 Park Avenue, 


New York 17, N.Y. Spec- 


ayn ify quantity required. 


hk 
on at 





_— 


CERTO 


AND 
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Clal Note: First published in 1947, this review of enrichment requirements in the U.S.A. is 


now brought up to date by the inclusion of milled white rice, the latest grain food to be fortified with 
vitamins and minerals. This year, the Tenth Anniversary of white bread and flour enrichment, is an appro- 
priate time to publish a new edition of this popular, helpful resume. We shall be pleased to supply extra 
copies gratis. Just write our Vitamin Division. 


The ROCHE REVIEW of 


enrichment requirements 











ALL FIGURES REPRESENT MILLIGRAMS PER POUND 























Thiamine Riboflavin —— 
PRODUCT B B Niacin Iron 
(B,) (B2) 
MIN. MAX, MIN. MAX, MIN. MAX, MIN. MAX, 
Enriched BREAD, or other 

baked products 1.1 1.8 0.7 1.6 10.0 15.0 8.0 12.5 
Enriched FLOUR* 2.0 2.5 1.2 1.5 16.0 20.0 13.0 16.5 

Enriched FARINA? 1.66 ~ 1.2 - 6.0 - 6.0 _ 
Enriched MACARONI products * 4.0 5.0 1.7 2.2 27.0 34.0 13.0 16.5 
Enriched NOODLE products? 4.0 5.0 1.7 2.2 27.0 34.0 13.0 16.5 
Enriched CORN MEALS 2.0 3.0 1.2 1.8 16.0 24.0 13.0 26.0 

| 
Enriched CORN GRITS“ 20 | 30 12 | 1 16.0 24.0 13.0 26.0 
| 
Enriched MILLED WHITE RICES 2.0 - * 16.0 - 13.0 | - 
1. In enriched self-rising flour, calcium is also required between /imits of 500-1500 mg. per pound. 
2. No maximum levels have been enforced. 
3. Levels allow for 30-50% losses in kitchen procedure. 
4. Levels must not fall below 85% of minimum figures after a specific rinsing test described in the Federal Standards of Identity. 
5. Levels must not fall below 85% of levela shown after washing and rinsing. 


* Omitted in the U.S.A. and Puerto Rico but used in certain Far Eastern countries to a minimum level of 1.2 mg. per pound. 


























The maximum and minimum levels shown above for enriched bread, enriched flour, enriched farina, 
enriched macaroni, spaghetti and noodle products, enriched corn meal and corn grits are in accordance 
with Federal Standards of Identity or State laws. Act No. 183 of the Government of Puerto Rico requires 
the use of enriched flour for all products made wholly or in part of flour. This includes crackers, pretzels, etc. 

The levels for milled white rice are officially those of the Government of Puerto Rico. These levels are 
commonly accepted in U. S. domestic and export marketing and are based on the recommendation of 
the Committee on Cereals, Food and Nutrition Board, National Research Council. 





ROGHE VITAMINS FOR ENRICHMENT 


VITAMIN DIVISION - HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE INC.- NUTLEY 10, N. J. 


In Canada: Hoffmann-La Roche, Ltd., Montreal, Que. 
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What people are saying a ee 


Young Folks al ~ ome 


by Harris and Kauffman 


“A ‘must’ for the beginning student who is just getting acquainted with the scope of home economics.” 


be A ho Edition 


by Harris and Henderson 


----“Up to date, well organized, clearly illustrated, easily understood, and remarkably interesting.” 


C 1 of i es fe or Girls, R. et dod 


by Todd 


“Comes to the rescue of the teacher of clothing just when she needs it most.” 


You and Your Family 


-“One of the very best books written so far for use at the high school level 


by Moore and Leahy 


Be sure to visit our booth at the American Home Economics 
Association meeting in Cleveland, June 26—29 


Dd. C Heath mel Company 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


ATLANTA 


SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS LONDON 











NEW AHEA 
PUBLICATIONS LIST 


Available April 1951 


Your own Association publishes 

many important books and 

pamphlets in your field of interest 
in home economics. 


Career Aids 

Art 

Family Economics 
Consumer Problems 
Food and Nutrition 
Housing and Equipment 
Textiles and Clothing 


Just to mention a few! 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
1600 Twentieth Street, N.W., Washington 9, D. C. 


THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
HOME ECONOMICS SUMMER PROGRAM 


SUMMER QUARTER Two Terms 


Undergraduate and Graduate offerings in: 

Foods and Nutrition 

Textiles and Clothing Home Economics Education 

Home Management Household Equipment 
Institution Management 


SPECIAL FEATURE 
WORKSHOP FOR COLLEGE HOME ECONOMICS 
TEACHERS 
“Evaluation of Home Economics at the College Level” 
July 2—20, 1951 
Immediately Following the Cleveland AHEA Meeting 


For Information write to: School of Home Economics, 
Ohio State University, Columbus 10, Ohio 


Child Development 














COLORADO A&M COLLEGE 


OFFERS YOU 
VACATION AND EDUCATION 


Graduate and Undergraduate Courses in 
® CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND HOME MANAGEMENT 
Preschool Practicum and others 
® FOODS AND NUTRITION 
Nutrition in Home and Community and others 
® RELATED ART 
Ceramics, Weaving and others 
@ TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 
Clothing problems and others 
® HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION 
Extensive and varied program 
Send Now for Bulletins—Registrar, School of Home Economics 
COLORADO A & M COLLEGE, Fort Collins, Colo. 
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“FROM OUR ADVERTISERS = 


This page brings together in one convenient place a list of 
booklets, pamphlets, and other free materials offered and 
described by our advertisers in this issue of the JouRNAL. 


1. SWIFT & COMPANY 

“Handibook of Meat Cookery’ — 
a complete guide to proper cooking 
procedures for every kind of meat 
—available in classroom quantities. 
Can be pasted in student's note- 
book for constant reference. 


2. UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
Summer Session 
Please mail me complete bulletin 
of summer session courses, includ- 
ing all special information on Home 
Economics. 


3. AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 

“High School Manual on Com- 
mercially Canned Foods,” “Choice 
Recipes and Menus Using Canned 
Foods,” “The Canned Food Hand- 
book,” for classroom distribution. 
Indicate number below. 


4. GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Lamp Department 
FREE RECIPE BOOK! Your 
copy of a brand new book show- 
ing all of the 22 light-conditioning 
recipes is ready now. Send for 
“See Your Home in a New Light.” 


5. ELECTRIC RANGE SECTION 
Nat’l. Elec. Mfrs. Ass‘n. 
32-page teacher’s manual—“Elec- 

tric Cooking—a Simplified Art.” To 

help you teach electric cooking. 

Prepared by a nationally known 

authority. 


6. CORNELL UNIVERSITY 

Summer Session 

Please send me the 1951 Summer 
Session announcement, containing 
complete information, and the ap- 
plication for admission blanks. 


7. NASH-KELVINATOR 
CORPORATION 
Kelvinator’s “Kitchen Reporter” 
—reportorial service exclusively for 
practicing home economists. Sent 
each month when name is once on 
mailing list. 


8. UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 

A NEW 24-page BANANA 
COOK BOOK with practically all 
RECIPES ILLUSTRATED IN 4- 
COLORS. A NEW educational 
BANANA WALL CHART, also in 
FULL COLOR. Both are in the 
NEW TEACHING KIT, free to all 


Home Economics Teachers. 


April 1951 


9. COLORADO A & M COLLEGE 


Bulletins now available on Sum- 
mer Session; School of Home Eco- 
nomics; Graduate School; and Vo- 
cational Education. 


10. KELLOGG COMPANY 

EAT A GOOD BREAKFAST, 
colorful 6-page folder. Free to 
home economics teachers! Gives 
minute-saving tips on arranging 
supplies, preparing breakfast. Also 
Breakfast Planner chart, menus 
cooking tips. Limit: 30 copies, 
please. So mail your request soon 


11. NATIONAL CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION 
Please send “Canned Foods fo: 
Emergency Feeding,” and the 4 
piece teaching unit for students 
Indicate number below. 


12. WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 
Variety of teaching materials on 
homemaking and other subjects 
listed in Teaching Aids Catalog and 
separate Motion Picture Catalog 








CIRCLE MATERIAL WANTED, CUT OUT COUPON, MAIL TO ! 
| | 
| JOURNAL OF HOME ECONOMICS 
; 1600 Twentieth St., N. W. : 
| Washington 9, D. C. 

| 
| Please send me the pamphlets or other materials offered by your advertisers | 
; on this page which | have circled below: : 
123 4567 8 9 10 11 12 | 
| 
| (PLEASE PRINT) 
| 
j Name | 
| | 
| Street | 
| 
| City Zone State | 
| School or | 
Position Company 7 
Number of Students 
| ee eS Sw 
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NesruEs News 
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There's both PROFIT 
and PLEASURE 
in attending 


MINNESOTA 
SUMMER 
SESSION 


SPECIAL COURSES 
IN HOME ECONOMICS 





a" . 


4 
“ 








AND SPROUTS 


—a 


“Good Cookies are buddies 
to all ‘young sprouts ! 





June 18-July 28 and July 30-Sept. 1 


Facts come faster on Minnesota's cool, friendly campus... where 
studying is genuine fun! Here, just 15 minutes from six sky-blue 
lakes, you may select from over 1,500 courses, competently 
taught by a nationally-recognized staff. 

Splendid library and laboratory facilities afford excellent opportunity 
for graduate work and research... right-at-hand vacation 
pleasures, plus stimulating plays, concerts, lectures and social 
events will make this a thrilling summer. 
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Write now for Helpful Complete Bulletin 
Dean of Summer Session, 545 Administration Bldg. 


Waiversity of Minwesora 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 











NEW YORK STATE COLLEGE 
OF HOME ECONOMICS AT 


SUMMER SESSION, JULY 2-AUGUST 11 





Family Life Education, July 9-21 
(For school administrators and teachers) 
Creative Dramatics for Children, July 2-14 


ALL THE ABOVE LIMITED REGISTRATION 


| 6 WEEK COURSES IN 








INFORMATION 














Director of the Summer Session, 


Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 





Spring — buoyant, lilting, airy—is the 
youngest season of the year and a fitting 
time for children’s Parties. Here’ 
suggestion delightful and sur 
Spring—and children! 


CHOCOLATE BASKETS 


Melt a package of Nestlé’s Semi-Sweet 
Chocolate Morsels over hot (not 
water. 


S a party 
Prising as 


boiling) 
ed choco- 
aper bak- 
pan. Chill 
away from 
Small gum 


“Paint” a thin layer of melt 
late around the insides of fluted p 
ng Cups. Place cups in muffin 
thoroughly. Carefully pull Paper 
shell and fill with jelly beans, 

drops or candy corn for Party 

fill with ice cream and serve wi 


favors—or 
th cookies 














Toll House® Cookies 
are America’s Favorite, 
all-occasion choice. Recipe 
on the back of each package. 


NESTLE's 


THE GREATEST TASTE IN CHOCOLATE 





Exc 


und 
us 3 
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ALL HOME ECONOMISTS WILL WANT TO ATTUND THE 


A2nd ANNUAL MEETING 


of the 
AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


Cleveland, Ohio ... June 26=—29, 195I 


Exciting plans are under way for a streamlined program with nationally famous speakers. They will help us 
understand our new “responsibility for freedom” as it affects family life in general and more especially as it affects 
us as home economists and as members of the community in which we live. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO APPLY FOR YOUR HOTEL RESERVATION 


The following hotels will have rooms available at the rates indicated 


Single Double Twin Suite 
1. Allerton $3.50-7.00 $6.00— 9.00 $6.00—10.00 $10.00—20.00 
5. Auditorium 3.50—5.00 5.50— 7.50 7.50 12.50—26.00 
6. Carter 4.00-6.50 6.00--10.00 7.00—10.00 18.00—25.00 
7. Cleveland 4.50—7.00 6.00— 9.00 9.00—14.00 15.00—25.00 
8. Colonial 3.25 3.25— 5.50 3.50— 6.50 
9. Hollenden 3.50-8.00 5.50-10.00 7.00—12.00 12.00—22.00 
10. New Amsterdam 3.00—4.00 5.00— 6.00 5.50— 7.00 7.00 Up 
11. Olmsted 3.00—6.00 5.00— 9.50 7.00— 9.50 10.00-15.00 
12. Statler 4.00—8.00 7.00—10.00 8.50—12.50 17.00—23.00 
13. Stockbridge 3.00 5.00 6.00 


A limited number of rooms will be available at the Lake Shore and Westlake Hotels. Rates start at $5.00. 


USE THE BLANK BELOW 


Application for Hotel Accommodations, AHEA Annual Meeting, Cleveland, Ohio, June 26-29, 1951 


|. Date of Arrival ; morning or afternoon 
(Reservations will be held only until 6:00 p. m. unless the hotel is notified otherwise. If, after making reservations, 


you find it impossible to attend please notify the Housing Bureau promptly.) 


~ 


2. Preferred Hotels: 


First Choice Second Choice Third Choice 


Fourth Choice 


3. If this application covers the reservation of more than one person please specify the number and types 
of rooms desired: 


Single Double-bedded Twin-bedded Suites 
4. If accommodations are to be used by more than one person please list names below: 
NAME STREET ADDRESS CITY STATE 
Signed 


5. BE SURE TO 
SICN YOUR NAME => (Street Address) 
(City and State) 


FILL IN THE ABOVE BLANK CAREFULLY AND MAIL TO: 


AHEA HOUSING BUREAU 
c/o Mrs. Louise Perkins 
511 Terminal Tower 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 
RESERVATIONS WILL NOT BE ACCEPTED DIRECTLY BY THE HOTELS. Confirmation of your reservation 


will be mailed to you when assignment has been made. 
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The Pennsylvania State College 





Inter-Session 
June 12 to June 29 
Summer 
Main Summer Session Sessions 


July 2 to August 11 
" 1951 


Post-Session 
August 13 to August 31 


Special courses in family economics, foods, 
nutrition, and health, home management, 
home art, home economics education, hous- 
ing and home equipment, institution admin- 
istration, and general home economics. New 
course in demonstration techniques. 
Nutrition Workshop for Elementary School 
Teachers—July 2 to July 21 

Clothing Workshop—July 2 to July 21 
More than 500 courses included in total 
program. Instructional fees and living ex- 
penses moderate. 











for catalogue write: 
Director of Summer Sessions 
Room 101-D Burrowes Building 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


State College, Pennsylvania 


Tdeal for Summer Study and Recreation 














OREGON STATE COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS 











Summer Session 1951 - Eight Weeks, June 18 to August 10 


FIELDS OF STUDY 


Clothing and Textiles 
Undergraduate: Tailoring, Textile Design 
Undergraduate and graduate: Flat Pattern and Draping, Home Furnishing, 
Historic Textiles 


Foods and Nutrition 
Undergraduate: Nutrition 
Undergraduate and graduate: Food Demonstration, Nutrition of the Infant and 
Child, Scientific Principles of Food Preparation 


Household Administration 
Undergraduate: Child Development, Organization and Use of House Space 
Home Management House 
Undergraduate and graduate: Nursery School Procedure, House Planning in 
Relation to Function, Functional Design of Dwellings, Home Management 
House Supervision, Nursery School Workshop, Workshop in Family Life 
Education 


Home Economics Education 
Undergraduate: Methods and Materials of Teaching Homemaking. 
Undergraduate and graduate: Adult Education in Home Economics, Organization 
and Administration of Homemaking Education 
Graduate: Studies in Homemaking Education; Seminar: Supervision in Home 
making Education; Seminar: Newer Methods in Teaching Homemaking 


For further information write to: 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS, Department M 


OREGON STATE COLLEGE 


Corvallis, Oregon 
AUTHORIZED BY OREGON STATE BOARD OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


April 1951 








THE IOWA STATE COLLEGE 


Ames, Iowa 


1951 SUMMER SESSIONS 
June 18—July 25 July 25—August 31 


Courses offered in: 
Applied Art .. Child Development .. Foods and Nutrition .. Home 
Economics Education..Home Management..Household Equipment.. 
Institution Management..Textiles and Clothing..Technical Journalism 
..Physical Education. 


Special Courses and Workshops: 
June 18-July 25 Child Development in High School Homemaking 
Curriculum ; Administration of Home Econ. in Higher Educ. July 2-21 
Statistical and Research Methodology in Home Econ. July 5-24 Audio- 
Visual Aids for Vitalizing Homemaking Educ. July 25-Aug. 11 Cur- 
riculum Planning for College Food and Nutrition Programs; Family 
Meal: Its Contribution to Homemaking Educ. in Secondary Schools 


For Summer Bulletin address Registrar. For preregistration in special 
courses and workshops, write Dean of Division of Home Economics 
before May 15 














CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
RATES: 10¢ per word; minimum charge $2.00. No dis- 


count. Payable in advance. Replies returned promptly. 





EXECUTIVE SERVICE CORPORATION 
19 West 44th St., New York 18, N. Y. 


MRS. ALICE ROSS McCARTHY 


Placement Manager, Professional Division 


DEANS, PERSONNEL MANAGERS, PLACEMENT 
DIRECTORS 


Mrs. McCarthy will give prompt, efficient, and careful atten 
tion to your needs for home economics trained personnel. She 
has been on the faculty of a leading college of home economics 
and understands college teaching, research and administrative 
openings,—as well as those in business, hospital dietetics, 
college, commercial, and industrial food services. 


HOME ECONOMISTS 


For those home economists who are seeking a new position 
we want you to know that Mrs. McCarthy is a graduate home 
economist professionally trained in vocational counseling 
She will be happy to see you in personal interview, or you 
may wish to submit your resumé for her review. Her contacts 
in business, industry and educational fields are excellent. 
There is no charge for registration. 





HELP WANTED 


OPPORTUNITIES for HOME ECONOMISTS in the RES 
TAURANT INDUSTRY. Train for Executive Position with 
Chain Restaurant. Location in either the East or Middle 
West. B.S. in Home Economics required. Some foods 
experience preferred. Career with good earning possibilities 
is available to person with qualifications of Good Personality 
and Foods Knowledge. Enclose recent picture with applica- 
tion. Stouffer’s, 1375 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 





GOOD NEWS 


MANY GOOD POSITIONS for HOME ECONOMISTS ARE 
AVAILABLE. We are celebrating our 25 years of placement 
work by announcing a reduction in fees. 

Registration fee is $1. Placement fee, based on the first 
month’s salary, is graduated according to amount earned. 
We will be pleased to receive your application so that we may 
tell you about openings and help you secure the kind of posi- 
tion you want. 


25 years of placement experience 
MARY E. SATHER 
138 North Twelfth Street, Lincoln, Nebraska 


SATHER PLACEMENT SERVICE 
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Coming in Spring 


A text tailor-made for your classes in dressmaking 


TAILORING FOR THE FAMILY 


By Bonnie V. Goodman 
Assistant Professor of Home Economics 
University of Alabama 


This new text analyzes and explains the special prob- 
lems involved in making tailored and semi-tailored 
garments. From the initial steps of choosing fabrics 
and patterns to putting the finished “professional 
touches” on the finished piece, this book is a lively 
and readable blueprint to better tailoring. Explicit 
directions and tricks and tips for expert tailoring 
help the busy teacher by keeping the need for indi- 
vidual explanation at a minimum. TAILORING 
FOR THE FAMILY suggests several ways to handle 
a problem. For example: three different ways of 
finishing darts in interfacings are given. 

Line drawings of the suit and coat designs most 
flattering to various figure types are included in the 
text. The rest of the illustrations portray steps in 
clothing construction. 

By combining theory and practice TAILORING 
FOR THE FAMILY becomes an outstanding book 


that is easy to follow and simple to learn from. 


Send for your copy today! 


PRENTICE-HALL, Ine. 


70 Fifth Avenue New York 11, N. Y. 











THE STOUT INSTITUTE 


Summer Program in 


HOME ECONOMICS 
June 18—July 27 


For over half a century The Stout Institute has 
devoted its efforts to the preparation of teachers 
in Home Economics. Refresh your professional 
abilities and enjoy yourself in WISCONSIN’S 
COOL VACATION LAND on the shores of 
Lake Menomin. 

Courses may be selected in all phases of Home 
Economics on both graduate and undergradu- 
ate levels. Courses in planning and equipping 
modern laboratories are offered with five new 
laboratories available for observation. 


Send for Summer Session Bulletin 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 


THE STOUT INSTITUTE 
MENOMONIE, WISCONSIN 
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General Electric Invites You to a 


323 


HOME LIGHTING CONFERENCE 


NELA PARK 


at the G-E Lighting Institute 


JUNE 22-23, 1951 


Here’s an opportunity for Home Management 
Educators to learn the latest facts about mod- 
ern standards of home lighting. The two day 
conference sponsored by the General Electric 
Lamp Department will take place at the G-E 
Lighting Institute, the world-famous “Uni- 


> at Nela Park in Cleveland. 


versity of Light” 


The program will set forth the why and 
how of lighting for typical family living. The 
date has been set so that attendance will be 
convenient for educators who plan to be in 
Cleveland for the Annual Convention of the 
American Home Economics Association, 


which immediately follows. 


Attendance is necessarily limited to teach- 
ing personnel—Home Economics and Exten- 
sion Department Staff Members and Home 
Demonstration Agents. Institute facilities and 
hotel reservations will accommodate only 200. 


Fill in the coupon below for full information, 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


G-E LIGHTING INSTITUTE, NELA PARK, CLEVELAND 12, OHIO 


Please send me information about program details, hotel and 
transportation facilities for the General Electric Lighting 
Conference. 





NAME 





TITLE & SCHOOL CONNECTION 





STREET ADDRESS 





CLEVELAND, OHIO 


a ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
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dietary flag of the U.S.A. ...”’ 


What would be your guess as to the food you might hear mentioned most 
frequently anywhere in the world as “typically American”? Ten to one 
it would be ice cream. ial 


“Ah, si, Sefior... your ice cream! It is as familiar as your flag. You might ei 
call it the dietary flag of the U.S.A. We have heard how everybody ) 
in the States eats ice cream... for breakfast, lunch and dinner. ns, 
Nowhere else in the world will you find such luxury.” fs 


The exaggeration makes you laugh. As a physician, you would be tempted 
to remind your foreign friend that ice cream is a valuable food as well as 
a treat. Ice cream contains, in highly palatable form, all the known food 
elements essential to health—proteins, fats, carbohydrates, minerals and all a 
the vitamins for which dietary allowances have been established, in the 
quantities ranging from small amounts of vitamin C and iron to liberal | 
amounts of calcium and riboflavin. No wonder you frequently include 
ice cream in the special diets you prescribe. 


Borden’s ice cream is used in American hospitals in large quantities, 

for dietitians know that acutely ill or convalescent patients eat ice cream | 
when they refuse to touch most any other food. Dietitians know, too, that they 
can depend on Borden's ice cream to be of uniform high quality, day in 
and day out. You too can depend on the quality of all Borden foods. 


Manufacturers and distributors of BORDEN'’S Beta Lactose, BIOLAC infant food; 
DRYCO infant food; KLIM powdered whole milk; MERRELL-SOULE Powdered 
Skimmed Milk; MULL-SOY hypoallergenic food; BORDEN'S Evaporated Milk, 
STARLAC non-fat dry milk, Instant Coffee, Fresh Milk, Ice Cream & Cheese. 


The " 
horwen 350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 'y 


Company 








Teamwork 
ends another 
disagreeable chore! 


RESULT: The Westinghouse 
Dishwasher with the 


exclusive Roll-Out WASHWELL* 


It takes the homemaker, in a tamily of four, 466 hours a 
‘ear to wash dishes. That's the average time as reported 

a leading university in its family study. The ideal 
solution to this disagreeable, time-wasting chore took 
vears of research, but Westinghouse did it—in building 
its new automatic electric Dishwasher! 

Westinghouse engineers first built a front-opening 
Dishwasher. But the Westinghouse Home Economics 
Institute found it too difficult to load in day-after-day 
ise. The engineers came up with a top-opening model, 
but the Institute objected to the loss of counter space. 

Chen the engineers developed the new Westinghouse 
Dishwasher, with the exclusive Roll-Out WashWell, 
which opens from the front, yet loads from the top. Here, 
the Institute tests proved, was the ideal solution. 

Che WashWell design means no-stoop loading. Every- 
thing goes in from the top. It gives capacity for 11-inch 
plates, full size platters—a full dinner service for eight, 


or a service for four plas pots and pans. Yet, because it 
Trade Mark 











... of course, it's electric! 


opens from the front, it keeps the work surface unbroken. 

Teamwork between the engineers and the Home Econ- 
omists also resulted in the patented top rack—with 
flexible loading that handles either cups or glasses in 
both inner and outer sections, with plenty of room for 
7-inch goblets, coffee mugs, tiny juice glasses. This 
same teamwork resulted in perfect washing action and 
safe washing, too, for the finest, most fragile china. And 
it brought about perfect drying, as well, in fresh, heated 
circulated air. 

The Westinghouse Automatic Dishwasher is. still 
another example of the way consumers’ problems are 
solved because Westinghouse engineers and the Home 


Economics Institute always work hand in hand. 


TEACHING AIDS AVAILABLE FOR CLASSROOM USE... 

For descriptions and prices of handbooks and other 
teaching materials, send for Teaching Aids Catalog. 
Film Catalog also available, which describes motion 


pictures obtainable for classroom use. 


For more information, write Consumer Service Department, Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 320 East Fourth Street, Mansfield, Ohio. 


See TV's Top Dramatic Show... WESTINGHOUSE “STUDIO ONE”... Every Week 





FRIGERATOR . WASTE-AWAY . ROASTER . MIXER . 


SHO l 


LAUNDROMAT . ORYER . 





WATER MEATER . RANGE HOME FREEZER 


you CAN BE SURE..1F is Westinghouse 


























YOUR HOME AND YOU 


By Carlotta C. Greer 


Education for today’s living is the keynote of this 


successful basic text. 


The book deals with food, cloth- 


ing, shelter, family living, and personal development. 
YOUR HOME AND YOU furnishes material 


for a 


composite 
aspects of Home Economics. 


COUTSE 


covering 
A few of the 46 


the main 


DULCIE G DONOVAN 


chapter headings indicate the timely topics 
which fill the book—Getting a Meal, Facts and 


False Notions about Nutrition, When Winter 
Quick-Freezing, 


Comes—Canning, 


FOODS FOR HOME 
AND SCHOOL 


By Carlotta C. Greer 


New data and guidance in nutri- 
tion, suggestions on child feeding, 
new sections on pressure cooking, 
kitchen safety, and stretching the 
food allowance, methods of quick- 
freezing foods, helpful suggestions 
about kitchen equipment, mixing 
cakes the quick way, and popular 
cookie recipes, are included. 


WORKBOOK IN 
HOME MAKING 


By Carlotta C. Greer 
WORKBOOK IN HOME MAK- 


ING contains new illustrations in- 
troducing each unit. The book 
emphasizes pertinent facts and pro- 
cedures a pupil needs to know, and 
points the way to put her knowl- 
edge and school experiences into 
everyday practice. New Teachers’ 
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Most home economics 
teachers want workbooks 
which provide real lesson 
brighteners and varied 
classroom activities. The 
WORKBOOK for YOUR 
HOME AND YOU an- 


swers this demand. 





The Doing 


Person, 


Happy Way of 


Likable 


THE MODE IN 
DRESS AND HOME 


By Dulcie G. Donovan 


Personal charm is the keynote of 
MODE IN DRESS AND HOME. 
There are 86 new cuts of which 16 
are in color. The new drawings 
will be found to be delightfully in 
harmony with the latest fashions. 
WORKBOOK. New up-to-date 
material appears on 114 pages. 


THE GIRL TODAY 
THE WOMAN TOMORROW 


By Lucretia P. Hunter 


To help girls meet the problems 
of life, this book discusses the cus- 
toms of the social world, the pro- 
prieties at home, the conventions 
of conduct when in the company of 
men, the influence of clothing and 
voice on personality. There are 
special sections on manners in the 
streetcar, manners at a college 
prom, and manners in an airliner. 


LOOKING TOWARD 
MARRIAGE 


Johnson, Randolph, and 
Pixley 





DRESS“ HOME 
Wi RKB YOK 


Allyn and Bacon 


BOSTON 
ATLANTA 


NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 
DALLAS 











